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The Religions Of China 


In speaking on religions in China, we could consider the 
subject in different ways. 

One way possible would be to treat the history or religious 
ideas in Chinese literature and philosophy, i. e. —“What did 
different Chinese philosophers think about God and other 
religious problems?” 

This way may be very interesting and of great impor¬ 
tance, but, I think, it would not fit the purpose of this 
lecture, which is to be of a more practical nature. 

A second way would be to study the religious conviction 
of modern China, i.e.:—“What are modern Chinese people 
thinking about God and other religious problems?’’ 

This way seems to be of equally great importance and at 
the same time extremely practical and up-to-date for mis¬ 
sionaries. However it is not a simple way, it includes more 
than one consideration, as will appear as soon as I ask the 
preliminary question: What is modern China? 

In modern China there are two kinds of people; there are 
what I would call ancient Chinese, or the traditionalists: 
they are the ordinary people as we meet them mostly in the 
country, in the villages, where the influence of western ideas 
has not as yet penetrated. There are also the traditionalistic 
ancient families, especially those of ancient scholars, who 
still resist the influence of western civilization. 

On the other side, there are the modern Chinese who have 
accepted the sweeping influence of western civilization and 
who want to remake the whole mentality of the Chinese 
people. They are mostly the intellectual youth of China. I 
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don’t speak here about those Chinese who have adopted the 
external western civilization, such as western dress, western 
houses, western food, etc., but only of those who, perhaps 
still dressing in Chinese "i fu” and living in Chinese houses, 
have accepted the influence of western ideas and want to 
remake the Chinese people according to western ideas. And 
these are mostly the intellectual youth of China, because the 
whole school-reform of China has been led by scholars, who 
formerly studied European and American philosophy and then 
introduced into the schoolbooks their worldview, which thus 
penetrated into the minds of youth. That class of people, the 
missionary will meet mostly in the cities. 

So it appears that the second way of considering the 
subject of this lecture: "What are modern Chinese people 
thinking about God and other religious problems?” is really 
a double question; "What is the traditionalistic part of China, 
the ordinary people, thinking?** and “What is the reformistic 
part, the intellectual youth, thinking?” 

Youth, especially intellectual youth, being the people of 
tomorrow, it cannot be doubted that the second part of the 
question: “What is the intellectual youth thinking?” is 
extremely important. But, as this is not a question of 
Chinese religions, but of ideas imported from Europe and 
America, this question does not belong to the matter of this 
lecture, and we can only notice it here in a few words. 

The first and most important manifestation 01 this world¬ 
view, that is to be found in all modern schoolbooks, is the 
philosophy of life This philosophy is contained 

in all texts, tales and lessons of Kuo-yu, Shuo-hua, etc., and 
is also a part of the subject matter taught in middle-schools 
They eall it a philosophy, but indeed it is no philo¬ 
sophy, the real philosophical questions, questions on the first 
causes, being completely neglected. The whole system is 
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founded on the conclusions of positive sciences, biology, 
experimental psychology, etc., and wants to give a foundation 
for a modern view of life. A view of life, they say, must be 
founded on a world-view, and their worldview, generally,with 
a few exceptions, is the materialistic, rationalistic, idealistic 
view, imported from Eucken,Bergson, Schleiermacher, James, 
etc. From this view of life they generally judge also religion, 
and so they are, if not anti-religious, at least irreligious. 
Some of them admit the utility of religion for the effective 
life of man. However it has to be noted, that this judgment 
on religion is not a necessary consequence of this philosophy 
of life: only it is a fact that they nearly all admit it. I 
know only one philosopher of life, the Christian, Peter Peng 
> whose discussions on religion are orthodox. 

this philosophy of life can be held along with any world¬ 
view. Consequently this tendency of modern Chinese 
mentality is not necessarily to be. destroyed, but can be 
Christianized by a real Christian world-view. That is the 
task of Christian intellectual Chinese. 

As to the first part of the question, I think we will get 
the right answer only by following the third way, that I will 
now propose: “vVhatisthe historical development of the 
religious convictions of Chinese people, that led to the convic¬ 
tions of our day?” This will be the subject-matter of the 
present lectures. 

For obvious reasons I shall not speak about the Christian 
Religion in China: there are a considerable number of Christian 
Chinese, but, as there is no American Christianity, no 
English, no German, no Belgian or Dutch or French Christian¬ 
ity as a doctrine, but only one Christianity, the Doctrine that 
Christ revealed and that has to be believed by everybody, so 
likewise there is no Chinese Christianity and Christian 
Chinese have to believe the same truth we have. And if you 
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eKC 3 pt those who have admitted Christian truth and have left 
paganism, Christianity has had no influence on the evolution 
of Chinese religious thought 0). 

Nor will 1 speak about Mohammedanism. It has many 
followers in China but they have always lived so separated 
from other people, that they also have had no influence 
at all. 

Mohism, the religion founded by Mo-ti (HHD, is a real 
Chinese religion, but it could not perpetuate his ideals in the 
Chinese mentality and so it has only a scientific and historical 
importance and does not enter into the matter of these 
lectures. 

We will see how the ancient Chinese religion, altered and 
completed by Taoism and Buddhism, became the religion that 
is now professed by the majority of the Chinese people, 

Should we speak about Religion or Religions in China? 
There are generally three religions mentioned for China: 
Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism: Ju, Shih, Tao, san 
chiao but practically they are but one in 

China: han san wei i “It contains three, but is 

only one.” That means, that, although there are fhinese 
who profess pure Confucianism, pure Buddhism or pure 
Taoism (as perhaps some Taoistic or Buddhistic monks),most 
Chinese people profess all three together; that means, they 
do not profess any doctrine, but celebrate Confucian, Taoistic 
and Buddhistic rites as opportunity demands; they honour 
the ancient Chinese gods as well as Buddhistic and Taoistic 
ones, they invite Buddhistic and Taoistic priests to the same 
ceremony and do not neglect at the same time the Confucian 
sacrifices to the dead. 

Consequently, if we wish to understand the religious 
onentality of China, we have to study all these three doctrines: 
Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism. 

(!) It seems that Nestorianism ffc). during the T’ang-dynasty, had 
some influence on a few Taoistic ideas. However, it has not yet been 
certainly stated how far this influence reached. Similarity does not 
always denote relationship! 
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I. Confucianism 

First I will tell you that Confucianism is not a religion! 
Confucius did not found any religion, nor did any later 
Confucianist do so. Confucius only put in evidence some 
ideas and customs of a past time, in the conviction that 
observance of these ideas and customs alone could bring back 
the golden age that was gone. And his disciples transmitted 
his doctrine until the present century. Certainly, as time 
went on many of them were also “children of their time ,, 
and introduced many Taoistic and Buddhistic ideas into 
Confucianism, especially in the metaphysical field, where 
Confucianism had no answer to many questions. Some also 
introduced a worship of the Master, that can hardly be 
distinguished from adoration, so much so that it cannot be 
wondered at that many Confucianists worship Confucius as a 
divine being. But these are all complements to Confucianism. 
Confucianism itself is only a political-ethical system, intend¬ 
ed to make men’s life on earth noble and happy. Confucius 
himself did not say anything about gods or spirits: he taught 
only that traditional cult and ceremonies have to be observed. 
Iherefore, we want to know the religious system of ancient 
China, as Confucius collected and selected it in the Chinese 
"sacred books” 

In ancient China there were no religious documents. The 
only documents we have are the Wu-ching (£M), which has 
been translated as “the five canonical or sacred books”. 
But they are not canonical or sacred books in the sense of our 
Bible, as books of absolute religious value, but only as old 
books; the only ones we have, to give us a knowledge of 
ancient times. Their content is far from being mostly re¬ 
ligious. The Shu-ching has only a few notices about religion 
and cult, the Shih-ching , part, IV has odes that were used 
in sacrifices and in the cult of ancestors; and the Li-chi , (I-li 
and Choii-li) are codes of all kinds of Chinese customs of 
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different epochs, and amongst them are also religious 
customs. The I-chiug and Ch'nn-chHu are almost useless 
for our purpose. 

According to these documents Chinese seem to admit a 
world of spirits, who rule the whole material world. Every, 
thing in nature has its own ruler: heaven, earth and harvest- 
stars and planets, mountains and streams, houses and roads, 
everything has its own spirit. And besides these protecting 
spirits there are also devils, who always try to cause damage 
to those whom they hate. But it is very difficult to distinguish 
which amongst these spirits are really considered as gods, 
which as spirits only. To all of them Chinese offer sacrifices, 
different only in degree, in the kinds of goods offered. But 
these sacrifices do not imply divinity, since they are also 
offered to the ghosts of ancestors, who certainly are not to be 
considered as gods. Also, the Chinese name Shell ()Mb has 
not necessarily to be translated god <*). 


This may perhaps be confirmed by the fact lhat ancient 
Chinese theology has no mythology, as e.g. Graeco-Roman or 
German theology has. 


Ancient China also did not worship mountains and 
streams, heaven and earth, but the spirit who dwelt in them 
and was their protector, therefore they sacrificed to heaven > 
earth, and to the ‘‘hundred” spirits. Chinese did not even 
consider the mountains and the streams, houses and roads as 
animated by spirits, but only as the living-place of these 
spirits. 

But then another question arises: if these spirits are not 
to be considered as gods, have then the Chinese no god at all? 
I will not say that none of these spirits are to be considered 


(h Mateer "The Meaning of the Word tries to prove that Shen 
indicates a god in the polytheistic sense, but his arguments do not prove 
that. From every argument, as he draws the conclusion, Shen, gods, so we 
can draw the conclusion Shen, spirit. 
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as gods, but, I think, it would be false to consider them all 
as gods. 

The first of them, the spirit of heaven, seems to be taken 
as a real god. His name is Shangii (J^/), the highest Lord, 
or only Ti ('ftf), the Lord. He is the highest of all worship¬ 
ped beings; his position amongst them is an exceptional one, 
and the attributes given to him convince us that he is taken 
as a god. 1 hough he is called also T'ien (^c), Heaven, or 
Huang-Vien (^^), the Eminent Heaven, he is really to be 
considered as a personal god. Here we have the same fact 
as we find in the Hebrew language, that Heaven is used also 
for the name of God. I do not know if the reason is the same 
in both cases, but the fact is similar. And as we do not say 
that the Hebrews only knew,an impersonal god since they call 
him Heaven, so also we cannot say that the Chinese only knew 
an impersonal god, because they call him Heaven. On the 
contrary, we have in the oldest Chinese literature many 
testimonies that T’ien or Shangti is a personal god. Wilhelm 
Grube, Die Religion der alten Chinesen , put together all texts 
of the Wu-ching, referring to Shangti or T’ien. I shall give 
you here the conclusions that can be drawn from these 
texts: 

T’ien is a personal being, but immaterial: twice only we 
have an anthropomorphistic representation of him(Shih-ching, 
III, 1,7; III, 2,1). 

T’ien is the creator of all things (Shih-ching, 111,3,6,; 
Chung-yung, 17). 

T’ien is the moral legislator: he does not speak, but he 
manifests his will by his works, (Lun-yu, XVII, 19). — He 
knows men’s hearts, (Lun-yu, XIV, 37). — He gives man his 
intellect and the power of using it rightly (Mengtse, VI,1,15. 
— Man proposes, but Heaven disposes (Mengtse, 1,2,14). — 
Heaven rewards good works and punishes the evil; he hears 


the prayers of virtuous men, (Shu-ching, IV, 4,4;II,2,21). — 
Heaven educates men by difficulties and pains, (Mengtse, 

VI. 2,15). — He shows his discontent by all kinds of evils, 
especially by phenomena of nature, as eclipses, inundations, 
drought, etc, but always we can hope for his grace (Shih- 
ching; 111,3,4). — Obedience to heaven causes wealth, 
disobedience causes ruin (Mengtse. IV, 1, 7). —To serve 
heaven means to live according to natural laws (Mengtse, 

VII, 1,1), — We have to fear heaven, but still better it is to 
delight in it (Mengtse, 1.2,3,). — Heaven gives rule to such 
as he judges are worthy (Mengtse, V.1,5). —■ So rulership is a 
mandate of heaven and every revolution is said to be an order 
of heaven to punish the unworthy ruler, who lost his mandate 
(Shu-ching, IV. 1;1V,3;V,l). — Every man’s fate is called 
also '‘order of heaven”, (^c^). 

These conclusions, I think, may be sufficient to show 
that T’ien or Shangti is really considered as a personal god, 
creator and supreme ruler of the whole world and of the 
whole of man’s life. 

Close to the worship of heaven is that of earth. It is 
however very difficult to say if eaith is a god or a lower 
spirit. His name is Rou-Vu ()n ;h), Royal Earth, but heaven 
and earth cannot be condsidered as a pair, because Hou, until 
the Han-dynasty, had a masculine sense: only during the 
Han-period did it get the feminine meaning of Empress, which 
it now has. So we cannot say, because they are a pair, that 
earth has to be considered as a god as well as Heaven. More¬ 
over, in the oldest texts the earth is never mentioned parti¬ 
cularly, but only in common with the other spirits: Shangti 
and the henvenly and earthly spirits (e.g. Shu-ching, IV. 1 > 
1,6). There is only one reason why we could give to the 
earth a special position amongst the spirits and this reason is 
its cult. Sacrifices to higher spirits, as we shall see, are 
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reserved to higher officials. Now, the sacrifice to the earth, 
as well as that to heaven, was exclusively reserved for the 
emperor. Other officials could sacrifice to the protect¬ 
ing spirits of the soil, but to the liou-t'u , only the 
emperor was allowed to sacrifice. Moreover, after having 
sacrificed to heaven, the emperor always sacrificed to the 
earth. 

The other spirits, often collectively named fto-shen ('g'jpi)l), 
are of secondary rank. They are like mediators between 
Shang Ti and men. They are everywhere in the universe and 
act as the protectors of the different parts of the universe. 
The different stars have their ghosts. Mountains and 
streams, the soil and the seed all have their protecting spirits. 
It seems tome however that they are not gods, but only 
spirits. About the origin or nature of these spirits we do not 
know anything- Many of them are identified with men of 
the old, mythical era: so the protector of agriculture was 
identified with the emperor Shen Nung or with the 

ancestor of the house of Chou, Hou-chi (JpifJJ), who are said 
to have had great merits in connection with agriculture. 
Ihese identifications however seem to be of later date, so 
that we cannot say that there is a deification of famous men. 
Later on however, many famous men, who had distinguished 
themselves in some branch, were proclaimed the protecting 
spirits of that branch. And that many of them, especially 
under the influence of Taoism and Buddhism, were and still 
are considered not only as protecting spirits but as gods, may 
be held without doubt. 

The most important spirits, mentioned in the Shu Ching 
and in the Shih Ching, are: the spirit of the soil. She (jifrh) 
and of the seed, Chi (fg), the spirits of the five great 
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municated to men who do not belong to the class, ordinary 
people cannot have any connection with the spirits, but 
depend entirely on the help of Shamans. Of such an organ¬ 
ization there is no trace in the whole of Chinese antiquity. 

The only question that can be considered is: "Is Chinese 
religion a polytheistic one or a monotheistic one?” From 
the premises we gave it seems to be certain that, at least in 
the beginning, only Shangti was considered as a real god, 
and the other spirits as inferior protectors of special parts of 
the universe. So that this religion may be said to have been 
monotheistic, but not purely so since the spirits also had to 
be invoked for protection and appeased for the avoidance of 
calamities. And if we consider that the people had no special 
ceremony of worshipping Heaven, and no special connection 
with it, it will not surprise us that soon this religion became 
a real polytheism. 

And so we come to the second question of this part: 
“How did the Chinese worship their spirits?’’ 

The most important worship of Heaven consists in living 
according to the natural law. Obedience to Heaven causes 
wealth, disobedience causes ruin. So we have to fear Heaven, 
but still better is it to take a delight in it. This worship is 
required only for Heaven. The veneration suitable for all 
spirits, Heaven and the hundred spirits and the spirits of 
ancestors, consists in prayers and sacrifices. 

There are two kinds of prayers: supplication and thanks¬ 
giving. The prayers conserved in the oldest literature are 
mostly supplications for earthly wealth, long life, good har¬ 
vest, removal of pestilence, etc. Prayers of thanksgiving were 
always said after the harvest. Many of the sacrificial odes of 
the Shill Ching also are nothing but prayers. Prayers that 
accompanied a sacrifice had always to be written and read 
during the sacrifice, and afterwards were burned. 
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mountains and of the four great streamsf 1 ); the spirits of the 
four points of the compass, the spirit of agriculture, the spirit 
of drought, the spirit of the roads, the five protectors of the 
house (of the door, of the hearth, of the central room, of the 
housegate and of the path ways: If) ( 2 )» 

the spirit of destiny, the protectors of the city’s gates and 
road; the spirits of the four seasons, of heat and cold, of 
inundation and drought, of sun, moon and stars and the spirit 
of weddings. 

How did the Chinese reach the idea of identifying certain 
famous men with certain spirits or venerating them as spirits? 
The answer to this question will bring us to the most important 
part of Chinese religious life, the worship of ancestors* 
Worship of ancestors, as well as worship of heroes and of 
famous men, is founded on China’s belief in the survival of 
man’s soul ( 3 * (S) J and the belief that man’s soul after death 
continues his founctions as when alive. So the Son-of-Heaven, 
the emperor, after his death, sits beside Heaven, ruling and 
protecting his realm, a feudal prince continues ruling his 
territory and a city-mandarin continues proecting his city. 
So it is very natural that a ruler, who, during his lifetime 
was known as an excellent protector and ruler, is supposed 
after death to be also the best protector. Therefore they 
worship him and ask him for help in every difficulty. In the 
same way ancestors are interested in their family and take 

(U The five mountains are; T 1 ai-shan (^|I|) in Shantung (east), Hua- 
shan (ij£(L|) in Shensi(west). Heng-shan in Hunan(south); Heng-shan 

in Hopei, but since the Ming-dynasiy in Shansi, (north); Sung-shan 
tiESth) in Honan (central), T‘ai-shan is still today the goal of many 
pilgrimages. 

The four streams are; Huang-ho fjKfwJ). Yang-tzu-chiang ®TfH), 
the Huai stream in Anhui and Kiaugsu, the Chi stream in 

Shantung (Tsinanfu). 

(2) The sacrifices to the five spirits of the house are named collec¬ 

tively the five sacrifices, wu-szu (lljjfi). — The spirits of the door and of 

the hearth are still very important in modern Chinese life. 

(S) The question however if man’s soul after death has an eternal life 
has not been considered by the Chinese. 
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an active part in blessing and rewarding their descendants. 
And since the ancestors in the other world need the same 
objects, such things spiritualized by burning their paper-made 
images, are offered to them. 

How and where these souls are living, is a question that 
did not preoccupy the Chinese mind. Only later on, as the 
use of ancestor tablets was introduced(after the Chou-dynasty, 
3rd century B.C.), the soul was said to live in it; more 
exactly, in the point of the character Therefore also all 

family-events, such as births, coming of age, marriage, eleva¬ 
tion in rank, death, etc., are communicated to the ancestor- 
tablets. 

So we finish the list of beings that every Chinese, accord¬ 
ing to the ancient religion, has to worship: first the Heaven 
or Shangti, then the Earth and several other spirits, many of 
them having a human origin, and, last but not least, the 
spirits of their ancestors. Before we go to the second part of 
this treatise on ancient Chinese religion, namely: “How did 
Chinese worship these spirits?” — we shall take up the 
question: ‘ lo what type of religion does ancient Chinese 
religion belong?” 

Some authors claim it to be an animistic religion. But 
this is impossible. Animism considers every part of the 
universe to be a spirit; each spirit animates a definite part 
of the universe. Chinese on the contrary consider spirits as 
dwelling in a part of the universe, e.g., the spirit of T.’ai- 
shan does not animate T’ai-shan, but only dwells on it and 
protects it, and this differs essentially from animism. 

Other authors have said that is was a kind of Shamanism, 
as this was professed by all Tungusian and Mongolian peoples. 
This also is impossible, because to Shamanism the Shaman 
arc indispensable: Shaman are a special class of men con¬ 
serving a secret doctrine and ritual, that cannot be com- 
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The biggest difference between sacrifices to spirits and 
that to ancestors, consisted in the place where they were 
offered. Sacrifices to spirits were always made in the open, 
those to ancestors in temples. The meaning of this difference 
however is not that sacrifices to ancestors were held in higher 
•esteem than those to the spirits, but the sphere of influence 
of spirits is the universe, that of ancestors is the house; 
therefore spirits were worshipped in the open, ancestors in a 
temple belonging to the house. 

Whereas worship by prayers was free to everybody, 
worship by sacrifices was reserved for the few. There were 
no priests in the Chinese religion, but sacrifices, as a public 
worship, were reserved for the representatives of the people 
worshipping at that time. And so sacrifices to higher spirits 
were reserved for higher officials. The emperor offered to 
heaven and earth C l ) t the feudal princes to the spirits of the 
soil and seed, the high officials of the court to the five pro¬ 
tectors of the house. The emperor offered to the great 
mountains and streams of his realm, the princes to mountains 
and streams of their territory. Also the objects offered were 
differentiated by the rank of the officials; to the spirits of 
the soil and seed the emperor offered an ox, the princes a 
sheep. 

Since the family were the worshippers in the sacrifices to 
ancestors their performance was reserved for the head of the 
family, the eldest son, and other relatives had to come back 
to the home when they wanted to participate in such 
sacrifices. 

Some authors ask the question whether human victims 
were used in the Chinese sacrifices. From the fact that 
already in the oldest time men of straw were buried together 

(1) This reservation was so strict that, as Yuan Shih-k'ai on Dec. 21, 
1915 offered the Iasi sacrifice to Heaven, he had to resign, because this act 
was interpreted immediately as a will to reestablish the empire. 
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with the dead person some authors will conclude that former¬ 
ly subjects and relatives of the dead were buried with him. 
And as a confirmation they state the fact that in many 
sacrifices the victims were not burned but buried. I think 
these arguments are not sufficient, for even the same authors 
grant that nowhere in the whole of Chinese tradition is it 
explicitely stated that human sacrifices were offered. 

The most important victims were the six domestic 
animals: the ox, horse, sheep, swine, dog and hen. The 
cereals offered were: rice, millet and wheat. As products of 
industry they used silks and jade objects, For libations they 
used water and wineC 1 ) 

Ten days before an important sacrifice was to be offered, 
the emperor or official who had to make it, had to observe 
strict purification. He lived in a separate part of his palace 
and abstained from feasts, music and other amusements. 
During the three days preceding the sacrifice he observed a 
still stricter abstinence. For a sacrifice to ancestors not only 
the emperor or official, but also his wife had to observe this 
purification, because in these sacrifices wives also participated, 
— a proof, says Grube ( 2 ) of the high esteem that ancient 
China had for wives. 

The day before the sacrifice to Heaven, the emperor went 
by sedan-chair, borne by thirty-two bearers, to the altar- 
place. Formerly it is said he used an elephant-car. He was 
preceded by a band of musicians and followed by his guard, 
princes and officials. Along the whole road houses and shops 
had to be closed, and nobody was allowed to appear on the 
road as the emperor passed. Disobedience to this rule meant 
capital punishment to the offender. Even foreign embassies 
were informed and asked to advise their members. 

(1) Chinese did not know wine made from grapes and consequently 
used wine made from rice or millet. 

(2) Grube, \V., Religion und Kultus dev Chineses, Leipzig, ll>10 r 
S. 4 i. 



The sacrifice took place at midnight and the emperor 
awaited this moment in the Chai Rung the Palace of 

Abstinence, praying and fasting. Then he dressed in the 
sacrificial garments, on which heaven was represented by the 
sun, moon, stars and dragons( l ). On his head he put a kind 
of crown, from which twelve strings of pearls were hanging, 
because twelve is the number of heaven, says Li Chi, IX, 2,6. 
His carriage had no ornamentation, showing that he liked 
simplicity. His standard also, was a representation of heaven, 
having twelve hangers with figures of dragons, sun and 
moon. 

Until the Chou dynasty the characteristic of Chinese 
culture was simplicity; during the Chou pomp and mag¬ 
nificence grew to great height; so not only songs and music, 
but also dances and the theater were used. 

In this dress the emperor went to the ALtar of Heaven, 
where a yellow tent was erected for him on the second terrace. 
As soon as he arrived at the altar, music started and a fire 
was lighted in which the offerings would be burned after the 
sacrifice. On the upper terrace the following were erected; 
to the south a table with the tablet of Heaven, towards the 
east and the west tables with the imperial ancestor-tablets. 
In front of these tables the goods to be offered were spread 
out:- an ox, plates with meat, fish, vegetables, cereals, 
fruits, wine, silk, and jade objects. The emperor ascended 
the upper terrace,knelt before the Shang Ti tablet and offered 
the goods. In the meanwhile incense was burned and the 
prayer leader said the ritual prayers. This ceremony was 
repeated before every tablet. 

On the second terrace there were on the east-side, the 
tablets of the sun, of the great bear, of the five planets, of 
the twenty-eight constellations and one tablet for all stars; 

(I) The garment was called kun (JJ). See a representation of it in 
Couvreurs Dictionary at the word kouen, or in his Li Chi t.II, p. 352. 



on the west-side, the tablets of the moon, of the spirits of 
clouds, rain, wind and thunder. 

When the sacrifice was finished, the written prayers and 
and all offered goods were burned. You can still see near 
the altar of heaven the green-coloured oven for burning the- 
ox and the iron receptacles for burning the other goods. 

The selection of the things which were to be offered was. 
also very important, the animals, for instance, being reared 
in special stables. The ox for the srcrifice to heaven, which 
had to be without defect, was chosen three months ahead of 
time and daily washed and purified. The same was done to- 
the ox selected to be sacrificed to the spirit of the seed, not 
because this was necessary, but as a precaution in case the ox 
for the sacrifice to Heaven should die or get some defect, or 
was refused by the divination tortoise. In that case the one 
chosen for the spirit of the seed had to be substituted. 

The silks were made from the silk of silk-worms which 
were specially reared by the empress herself. And the produc¬ 
tion of cereals gave occasion for another ceremony to be 
described now. 

In front of the garden of the Altar of Heaven, on the 
west-side of the large street leading from the palace, there 
was another garden with four altars: one to the celestial 
spirits, one to the terrestrial spirits, one to Shen 
the mythical Emperor who invented agriculture, and one to 
Tcii Sui (dc'B.) • the spirit of the planet Jupiter, who had to 
lead the year. 

In this garden there was a large field, vhcrc in the begin* 
ning of spring the emperor began the cultivation of cereals, 
that afterwards were used as the sacrifices. The emperor 
prepared himself for this function by fasting and prayer. On 
the day fixed as a lucky day by the fortune-teller, the emperor 
held in his left hand a whip and in his right hand the plow. 
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Two aged officials of high rank led the ox and two took the 
plow so that the emperor started plowing and two high 
officials followed him throwing the seed. The emperor made 
two furrows and then handed the plow and whip to two 
mandarins, who accepted them kneeling. The emperor then 
went into his tent and three imperial princes made three 
furrows each: After this, nine selected high officials made 
nine furrows each and each thanked the emperor for this 
honour by making a big prostration. So this ceremony was 
finished and on the following day twenty-eight selected 
farmers finished throwing the seed. 

In the capital of every province the same ceremony was 
held by the governor. 

As the sacrifices to other spirits have about the same 
ritual as that to heaven, it may be sufficient to give here only 
a description of the sacrifice to ancestors, which alone is 
notably different from the others. 

As we already noted, the first difference consists in the 
place where it was offered. The tablets of ancestors were 
kept in shrines adjoining the house. Formerly the emperor 
had seven temples or seven places in one temple: the entrance 
was on the south: in front of it was the place for the founder 
of the house, whose tablet was never removed; next to the 
door on the west-side for the father, on the east-side for the 
grandfather, etc. While the emperor had seven temples, 
princes had five only, high officials had three and other 
people only one. Even until the present time ordinary 
people, who cannot bear the cost of a separate temple, reserve 
an honorific place in their house as a temple for ancestors. 
In this temple all family-events are brought to their con¬ 
clusion. 

In the temple of ancestors of the emperor and princes the 
tablet of the founder of the house always occupied the main 
place and was never removed. Those of the other ancestors 


were removed to a common place, named Viao (§g||p, as soon 
as death brought a new tablet into the temple. To the 
ancestors in the temple a sacrifice was brought every month, 
to the ancestors in the Viao only four times a year. 

As the sacrifices to spirits were a public affair performed 
by the officials^ 1 ), the sacrifices to ancestors were a family 
affair performed by the chief of the family, the eldest son. 
He alone had the right to sacrifice to the ancestors. 

In this sacrifice, until the Chou dynasty, the dead person 
was represented by his descendant,if possible by his grandson, 
but never by his son. This representative was named shih 
(P), corpse, or, as Ruckert and V.v. Strauss translated, 

*‘Totenknabe”. He dressed in the habit of the dead, received 
the offerings and ate from each a little. This office was 
considered a great honour, and everyone meeting such a 
"corpse” had to alight from his horse or cart and to salute the 
boy, even if he was only a little baby. Even the emperor had 
to do so. 

Later on, from the end of the Chou dynasty, the practice 
of having a representative of the dead fell into disuse, and 
they used only the tablets, which gradually began to be con¬ 
sidered the seat of the soul. These tablets ore double tablets, 
about one foot high and fixed on a common standard. On the 
visible front side is written the honorific posthumous name of 
the dead person( 2 3 j with the characters - Also the 

name of the eldest son, who erected the tablet is inscribed on 
this side. On the inside of the tablet are inscribed the real 
name, with the date and place of birth, death and burial, and 

(1) Sacrifices to spirits in the family, as they are usually performed, 
e.g. in new-year-festivals, are not Conlucianist. hut of Taoistic influence. 

(2) From now on the real name of the dead person should not be used 
any more; the characters of his name are ‘'tabu’' for all his descendants. 

(3) The point on the letter is put on in a special ceremony, by 
a friend of the family, if possible (in order to honour the dead) by an high 
official or mandarin. From now on the soul is thought to live in it. 
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the different ranks and functions he had while alive. So these 
tablets can also be considered a family chronicle, 

1 he sacrifice is preceded by the calling of the spirits. 
Three times the eldest son makes a k'o Von before the tablet 
and burns incense. In solemn sacrifices all these acts are 
accompanied by music, songs and dancing. After this three¬ 
fold prostration the gifts are offered to the dead. These 
consist of all kinds of vegetables and drinks, a real feast( l ). 
This offering too is accompanied by music, songs and dancing. 
After this, all participants eat what is left over as a sign of 
sharing in the blessings the sacrifice is expected to produce. 
Sometimes a part of the offered goods are sent to friends and 
acquaintances so that they also can participate in the blessings 
of the sacrifice. A reigning prince always sent such gifts 
to his high officials and to be neglected was considered 
a grave insult. We are told that Confucius, when a minister 
of Justice in his native land of Lu, was neglected in this 
way by the reigning prince, he immediately resigned and left 
the land. 

In the Li Chi, Ch. XXII, this participation is thus 
described: as the representative of the dead finished eating, 

he stood up and the prince and three ministers partook of 
what was left over; as they finished, they stood up and six 
high officials ate; as they finished, eight lower officials ate 
and so the number of participating people was always growing, 
showing thus, that the sphere of influence of the sacrifice 
was always expanding. The superiors first participate, but 
they dare not retain the blessings for themselves, — they 
communicate it to the people. 

these considerations on the sacrifice bring us to a new 
question: the ethical-religious importance of sacrifices in the 
ancient Chinese religion, that is described especially in 
Li Chi, Ch. XXII. 


(I) Shih-ching, II f 0,5 is a vivid description of a sacrifice to 
ancestors. 
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The most important things in a man’s life are the rites, 
and the most important rite is sacrifice. Sacrifice is not a 
thing to be imposed from outside, it must proceed from one’s 
own heart: one should sacrifice because his heart is afflicted 
by the death of his parents. So sacrifice will always obtain 
the blessings one can expect from it. These blessings how¬ 
ever are not always what men mean by that word. The 
blessings a man can certainly expect from sacrifice are moral 
perfection, the right attitude to himself, to his prince and to 
his parents. Therefore his sacrifice has to be true and 
sincere. The emperor and the empress themselves prepared 
the sacrificial goods, cereals and silks, not because they had 
no servants who could do it, but because they wanted to show 
personally their truth and sincerity. Sacrificial rites also 
were made to symbolize many virtues, such as simplicity in 
the sacrificial garments, and liberality and impartiality in the 
communication of blessings by means of participation in the 
sacrificial meal. 

So much on the ancient Chinese religion as it is noted 
and selected in the classic books by Confucius. The doctrine 
of Confucius himself however can be said to be an a-religious 
one. He wanted to bring about a reformation of society in 
the sense of a restoration of the ancient golden age, and 
therefore preached an ethical reform of the individual man, 
that would lead to reformation of the family and so to the 
reformation of the wfyole of society. This ethical system how¬ 
ever, had no religious foundation. Although Confucius him¬ 
self believed in Heaven and in the spirits, his ethics had no 
religious foundation: one has to observe these ethic rules, not 
because God ordered so. not because God will punish those 
who do not observe them, but only because they are the only 
possible way to return to the ancient golden age. This attitude 
may be a psychological consequence of the fact that cult and 
religion became more and more a public affair, that didn’t 
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affect the private man. So Confucius and the Confucianists 
became real rationalists, who did not care for religion and 
cult, worship being the concern of officials only. Even the 
sacrifice to ancestors was not considered as a religious act, 
but as an act of filial piety. And so Confucianism as a re¬ 
ligion stood and fell with the monarchical form of the state. 
Not only the disappearance of the emperor made the sacrifice 
to heaven impossible, but also the new, modern conception of 
the official removed any connection with the Confucian 
cultC 1 ). 

In the mean time another erement had been introduced 
into Confucian religion, that must be noted here, the cult of 
Confucius himself. As early as 174 B.C. the Emperor offered 
an ox at Confucius’ tomb: fifty years later a temple was 
erected there in his honour: 267 B.C. the Emperor ordered 
that four times a year a sheep, a pig and an ox should be 
offered and in 555 ad. every capital of the prefectures had to 
erect a temple in honour of Confucius and his disciple Yen-hui. 
Now every city has its Confucian temple: on the north-side 
are the tablets of Confucius and his four disciples, Yen-hui, 
Iseng Izu, Izu Szu, Mencius. On the east and west sides 
the tablets of the twelve wise men, eleven direct disciples of 
Confucius, and Chu-hsif 1130-1200J. In two other galleries on 
the east and west side of the court to the south of the main 
temple, there are the seventy-two tablets of the other Disciples 
of Confucius. 

lhe worship of Confucius here consisted principally in 
sacrifices to his spirit. In 1906, however, the same sacrifice 
that was offered to Heaven and Earth, was ordered to be 
offered to Confucius too, so that we can say that he at least 
hardly escaped deification. And as many other heroes, who 
in the beginning were honoured only as clever men, came in 

(1) From time to time however there is to bo observed a revival of 
this cult. So e.g. this year in Tsinanfu, they started again the sacrifices 
to Confucius. 



) 
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the course of time to be considered as real gods, so there is no 
doubt that many people, especially the scholars, consider 
Confucius as a deity. 

Religion however was not the greatest* influence of 
Confucius. His real service to China was the ethical forma¬ 
tion of the people. He made the Chinese what they are now, 
a harmonious people without extremist tendencies, a people 
of fine, polite manners, even in the lower classes. The most 
important word of Confucius vocabulary, li Of®), became also 
the most important factor in Chinese life. It has been said 
that Chinese are ritualists, formalists, who take care of 
external forms, but do not care about a virtuous life. That 
may be true sometimes, perhaps in many cases,but we cannot 
generalize it! Confucius himself surely was not a formalist, 
He so constantly insisted on sincerity in external forms, and 
so constantly declared that the mere external observance of 
forms cannot be called li, that we really cannot accuse him 
of formalism. A real Confucianist must necessarily take care 
of his sentiments as well as of his behaviour. 

These considerations on ancient Chinese religion and 
Confucianism may be sufficient, 1 think. This religion has 
been the basis of Chinese religion until our day. But its lack 
of individual worship, of a personal relation between simple 
people and the deity, the lack especially of a fixed doctrine 
made it possible, yes, made it necessary, that Taoism and 
Buddhism should bring new elements into it and make it 
into a "han san wei i” ’‘containing three, it 

is one.” 
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II. Taoism 

When speaking on Confucianism I started by saying that 
Confucianism is not a religion. The same has to be said 
about Taoism! Taoism originally w^s not a religion, but it 
became a real religion, more so than Confucianism. Original 
Taoism is a philosophy, a metaphysic, and has only one 
relation with what we call Taoism today, its name and its 
veneration of Lao Tzu as its would-be founder. 

There are three kinds of Taoism: the original, philoso¬ 
phical Taoism, the alchemistic, and the religious Taoism. It 
is obvious that only the last, the religious Taoism, belongs to 
the subject of this lecture. I think however that it is neces¬ 
sary to give a short description also of ;the two other kinds, as 
far as it is useful for understanding Taoist religion. 

Lao Tzu with his book Tao Te Citing a mystico-metaphysi- 
cal speculation on the working of the principle of all things, 
the Tao (jU), is the founder of philosophical Taoism. Tao 
is the principle of all things, and only (he who knows Tao 
can understand all things. Therefore to know T'ao is the aim 
of all knowledge, identification with Tao is the highest aim 
of all actions and is the ideal of human life. He who attains 
Tao becomes similar to it and acquires all the qualities 
of Tao. 

This ideal attracted some people, and as Tao is quiet 
and they couldn’t attain assimilation with Tao in the trouble 
and noise of the world, they retired to the mountains and 
forests, living there in isolation and contemplation. It cannot 
be wondered at that soon a lot of legends arose concerning 
these persons. Their name listen ({|1|), a man in the 
mountains, became a synonym of immortal: then, since 
nobody had heard of their death, it was certain that they had 
attained assimilation with the eternal Tao and consequently 
had become immortal themselves. And as with Tao t the 
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first principle of all things, nothing is impossible, with the 
Hsien also nothing could be impossible: hence the strangest 
stories of magic arts were soon connected with their names. 
They could at will leave their bodies and go temporarily into 
another body, they could ride on the clouds and on the rays 
of sun and moon: the first step toward alchemistic Taoism 
was made. 

Just at that time, the 4th century B.C., magic arts were 
very advanced in China, specially in Ch’i and Yen Q§6), 
two states that can be called the Egypt of China. A rumour 
spread abroad that three islands, Peng-lai, Fang-cliang and 
Ying-chon ) were discovered in the Po- 

hai (the sea at the east of Shantung and Hopei). These 
islands were the residence of the immortals, where they 
cultivated a special kind of fungus, called chih (~j£) or ling- 
chih-t’sao the marvellous plant chih , that can 

confer immortality. It was very difficult however to reach 
these islands. Some said they looked like clouds, and as soon 
as a ship approached, the islands submerged into the sea; 
others said that as soon as a ship was in sight of the islands, 
a very strong wind arose and drove the ship away, even if the 
strom did not submerge it! Two kings of Ch’i, Wei and 
I-Isuan j£) and the king Chao of Yen (jBEUfi) sent out 

expeditions to reach the islands and get the wonder-herb, 
but all in vain: The great empercr C1Tin-Shili-Huang Ti 
4§|^), who is called the Napoleon of China, sent out an ex¬ 
pedition of several ships carrying about two thousand boys 
and girls, for a sorcerer had told him the spirits wanted a 
present of a few toousand children: this expedition also went 
wrong. 

One of the greatest emperors of China, Wu Ti of the 
Han-dynasty one of the greatest protectors of 

Confucianism.was fully under the influence of alchemistic 

Taoism,, so much so that at the end of his life the whole 



empire was ruined! One of the most famous sorcerers, Li 
Shao-chun told him how to make gold from vermil¬ 

ion and from this an elixir of eternal life. When after a few 
years Li Shao-chun died, the emperor said: he didn’t die, he 
went into immortality and disappeared! Though he caught 
the sorcerers deceiving him, three times in succession, he 
still could not help believing in the next one! 

Also the great restorer of the Han, Knang Wu Ti 
was led by the sorcerers. Later on, under the Wei dynasty 
($&), 5th century, and especially under the T’ang dynasty 
(JM)> 9th century, many emperors used so much of the elixir 
of perpetual life {chin-tan, 4H9\), that they repeatedly got 
attacks of rage. Three of them also died because they had 
drunk too much of it! 

c 

If it is true that Confucianism had a determining influence 
on Chinese political life, it is perhaps still more true that 
Taoism had a notable influence on the private life of the most 
Confucianistic emperors, and thus almost paralyzed the inten¬ 
tions of the Confucianists. 

laoistic literature helped much to change Taoism into a 
religion. Lao Izu book, Tao Te Ching, was too abstract and 
too deep to have any influence on the people. But soon his 
doctrine was repeated by more poetical spirits, as Li eh Tzu, 
Chuang Tzu , Han Fei Tzu , Huai Han Tzu (7^ lj^, 

i In their books they speak continually about ex¬ 
traordinary phenomena of nature, about men with extra¬ 
ordinary powers, about supernatural beings etc. Perhaps 
these beings are mostly nothing but poetical creations of their 
imagination, but many of them were also taken from the 
popular beftef of their time, and men did not distinguish 
between poetical phantasy and spirts. And so it cannot 
surprise us that rationalistic Confucianism, which had a place 
only for official observance, found a strong adversary in 
Taoism, which now took up all the neglected gods that were 
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still alive in the thought of the common people. And as 
ordinary people did not distinguish between poetical creations 
and spirits, the number of gods soon had grown into the 
indefinite; religious Taoism was born! 

This religion is a real polytheistic one: here the gods and 
spirits appear as real beings, anthropomorphic, with flesh 
and blood, with a mythology similar to Roman-Greek and 
German mythology. Their stories and legends are the materia 
of an immense literature, that is still almost unknown to 
European sinologues because of its immense size. These 
stories and legends however are very much alive among 
Chinese people and constitute a great part of the belief of 
modern Chinese religion: they have not remained only 
literary fictions! 

Evidently LaoTzu himself was soon deified and legends 
completed the unknown biography of the founder ( l ). In the 
year 1358 B. C., a virgin named Yu-nu (3i j£c)> the jade-girl, 
was one day leaning agaimst a plum-tree (plum, Li the 
name of Lao Tzu was Li Po-yang, $j), when a tiny ball of 
light came to her lips; she ate it and became pregnant. After 
eighty-one years (nine is a mystical number, used also in 
Taoistic alchemy, and 9x9 — 81 ) the child was born as an old 
man (Lao Tzu the old philosopher or the old child). After a 
short time he went to an immortal (j(l|) and learned from him 
the art of prolonging his life. So he lived several hundred 
years until he went to the west in the year 1040, sitting on a 
wagon pulled by a blue ox. Finally he came into India, 
where he had a new birth as Buddha.—From this conclusion 
of the story it is clear that the Taoists used this legend to 
prove the superiority of Taoism over Buddhism. 

Kao-tse as a divinity ordinarily is not alone, but is one 
of a triad, the triad of the three pure ones, san-ch’ing (Hire)- 

(1) This legend is particularly interesting because of its plays on 
words. 



The composition of this triad is not uniform. The most 
general seems to be: Lao-Tzu, T'ai-Shih and .Yu Huang Shang 

Ti Tl®)> 


Tai Shih , the great beginning, seems to be the personi¬ 
fication of an abstraction:• the beginning of all things. He 
has no story, but is often identified with P : an Ku ($&'&), the 
demiurge, who made the universe. P' an Ku is pictured as a 
dwarf, clothed in bearskin or merely in leaves or with an 
apron of leaves, lie has two horns on his head. In his right 
hand he holds a hammer and in his left a chisel (sometimes 
these are reversed). He is also shown as attended in his 
labours by the four supernatural creatures: the uuicorn, 
phoenix, tortoise and dragon; others again draw him with the 
sun in one hand and the moon in the other, some of the first 
fruits of his stupendous labours. His task occupied eighteen 
thousand years, and having finished it, he dissolved into the 
various concrete parts of the visible universe: his breath was 
changed into the wind, his voice into the thunder, his left eye 
into the sun and his right eye into the moon, his blood into 
streams, his hair into the vegetable world, his sweat into rain, 
and-last but not least!—his vermin and parasites into men! 

Yuh-uang Shang Ti, the eminent supreme Emperor of 
Jade, is the most popular god of the triad and he seems to be 
nothing but a popularization of the Confucian Shang Ti. The 
legend of Yu-Huang relates that In ancient times there existed 
a kingdom named Kuang-yen-miao-lo-kuo whose 

king was Ching-te (f^§0, pure virtue, his queen being called 
Paoyueh{*fl) j), precious moon. .Though getting on in years, 
the latter had no son. The Taoist priests were summoned by 
edict to the palace to perform their rites. They recited 
prayers with the object of obtaining an heir to the throne. 
During the ensuing night the queen had a vision. Lao Tzu 
appeared to her, riding a dragon and carrying a male child in 
his arms. The qneen begged him to give her the child as an 
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heir to the throne. At the end of a year the prince was born. 
From an early age he showed himself compassionate and 
generous to the poor. On the death of his father he ascended 
the throne, but after reigniag only a few days, abdicated in 
favour of his chief minister and became a hermit at P’u-ming 
in Shensi HJI). Having attained to perfection he passed the 
rest of his days in curing sickness and saving life; and it was 
in the midst of the exercise of these charitable deeds that he 
died. — At least since the twelfth century he has been the 
real Shangti, the real god of Chinese people. He is also much 
more popular than his Confucian counterpart, his cult being 
not reserved to the emperor, but extended to the private 
family (cult) . So he is worshipped also during the New-ycar- 
holidays, and his birthday is celebrated on the ninth day 
of the new year. 

Speaking about alchcmistic Taoism,we mentioned already 
the Hsien ({ill) or immortals. It is evident that they also 
had to enter into the Taoistic Pantheon. Eight of them are 
especially popular and their portraits are to be seen every¬ 
where on porcelain vases, teapots, teacups, fans, scrolls, 
embroideries, etc. Images of them are made in porcelain, 
earthenware, roots, peach-stones, wood, metals, etc. 

Their legend as a whole, as the legend of the pa hsien 
CAillJ) t is of a relative recent date: it is certainly not older 
than the Sung-dynasty (960-1280), probably only from the 
Mongol-dynasty (1280-1368), although some of them were 
already worshipped as Immortals. Three of them were 
historical personages, 

1. Chung Li-ch* it an was the oldest. (M$iif?/D • He lived 
during the Chou dynasty* He is a master of the art of 
transmutations and is sent by Yil Huang as his messenger to 
earth. He is represented with a feather fan or a sword, 
which he uses also to go across the sea. Sometimes he also 
holds the peach of immortality. 
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2. Lit Tung-pin (/?,vfri]'fj), also called L'u Tsu (SjfiU), is 
the most popular of the pa-hsien . He lived during the T’ang 
dynasty, from 755 to 805. Chung Li-ch'iian one day appeared 
to him and instructed him in the mysteries of alchemy and 
the elixir of life. He overcame successfully a series of ten 
temptations and got from his master a magic sword with 
which he traversed the empire, slaying dragons and ridding 
the earth of diverse kinds of evils, during a period of upwards 
of four hundred years. Because he is said to have written a 
commentary on the Tao Te Ching , he is honoured also as a 
protector of Taoist literature. Another legend tells us how 
he became a patron of barbers: one emperor of the Ming- 
dynasty could not find a barber able to shave his head without 
causing him pain. Lu Tung-pin , who for several centuries 
had been worshipped by the people but had not yet got the 
divine dignity by an imperial decreeC 1 ,), presented himself as 
a barber, and after having shaved the emperor, he asked as a 
price the recognition of his divinity. — Alas! the maker of 
this legend forgot that during the Ming-dynasty Chinese did 
not shave their heads! 

In Peking he is not venerated as the protectors of bar¬ 
bers, but as the patron of jugglers. Besides that, his cult 
constitutes also a competition with medicine. The sick man, 
or one of his relatives, goes to Lu’s temple and “asks for a 
marvellous prescription” ( .) . He burns incense, takes 

the ch'ien-Vung a case with bamboo sticks,and shakes 

it until one stick falls down/* This stick has a number cor¬ 
responding to one of the printed prescriptions on the 
wall. Then he goes to the pharmacy and orders the infallible 
medicine. 

He is often shown also bearing a male child as a promise 

(1) As we shall see, in Taoistic religion the emperor can make new 
gods and also dismiss them! There we see that the emperor, even if he 
was a Buddhist, was the sacrificer in the Confucian cult and also the 
supervisor of Taoist gods! 



of numerous posterity, including scholars and famous 
officials. 

3. The third historical man is Han Hsiang-tzu 

'the nephew of the famous Confucianist of the T’ang-dynasty, 
Han Yu ($$&.). When his uncle exhorted him to more 
serious studies than Taoism and music, he took a little earth 
and covered it with a flower-pot. After a while he took the 
pot away, and from the earth sprang out a plant with two 
flowers, bearing verses in golden letters, prophesying Han - 
Yu's exile, which in fact, soon came to pass. — He is 
represented with a flute and honoured as a patron of 
musicians. 

4. Li T’ieh-kuai (^£vJc$J), Li with the iron crutch. One 
day he wanted to visit his master Lao Tzu in heaven and asked 
a disciple to watch his body in the meanwhile. Chinese 
distinguish two souls, an animal soul, p'o ($|), and a spiritual 
soul, Jinn 2 (j$J). The hun 2 can leave the body, as e.g. in a 
swoon or in dreams. As long as the p'o x doesn’t leave, the 
body will not die. So this disciple had to watch the body 

seven days to see that the p'o x didn’t leave it, and. that 

no other hun took possession of it in the meanwhile! But on 
the sixth day, the disciple was called away to the death-bed 
of his mother. When Li came back the next day, his body 
was lifeless and he had to look for another body for his errant 
soul. He could find only the lame body of a hunch-backed 
beggar, who had just died of hunger, so he had to enter into 
that body, and Lao Tzu gave him an iron crutch to help liis 
lame leg. In this form he went to the mother of his negligent 
disciple and revived her. Therefore he is represented 
ordinarily with his iron crutch and a gourd of medicines on 
his back. He is the emblem or type of sick people and his 
image is often used by pharmacists on their signboards, 
etc. 

5. T’sao Kuo-chin (^‘Iisi.fit) is said to~be the younger 
brother of a Sung empress. When his younger brother was 
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condemned to death for his misbehaviour he left the court, 
and was instructed in the secret doctrine of Taoism by 
Chung-li and Lu - Tsn He is honoured as a patron of actors 
and is shown with the tablet of admission to Court in his 
hand. 

6. Chang Kuo-lao is an old man riding on a 

white mule which carries him thousands of miles a day. 
When the journey is over, he folds the mule up like a sheet 
of paper and puts it away in his wallet. When he again 
requires its services, he spurts water, on it and the animal at 
once reassumes its proper shape. — He is shown riding on his 
mule, sometimes lacing its head, sometimes its tail; he carries 
a phoenix-feather or a peach of immortality. 

7. Iio Hsien-ku is represented as a maiden 

holding in her hand a lotus-blossom, the flower of open¬ 
heartedness, or the peach of immortality. She is the patron 
of ladies. 

8. Lan Ts’ai-ho is also represented mostly as 

a maiden bearing a flower-basket. She is the protector of 
horticulture. 

These eight immortals arc said to live ordinarily in the 
K’unlun mountains (j/dfnTh the high, snow-covered mountains 
in the north of Thibet, where the Mother Queen of the West, 
Hsi-wang-tnu (Mrt l>J0, has her palace. 

Hsi Wang Mu whose name is held by Chavannes(Memoires 
Historiques, t. II, p. 7) to be a transliteration of the name of 
some barbarian tribe, had an altar in the kingdom Yiieh(®c) 
as early as 400 B.C. She is considered now the queen of the 
immortals. Her palace in the K’un-lun mountains has a 
circumference of 1000 li; a rampart of massive gold surrounds 
its battlements of precious stones. In it there is a marvellous 
fountain built of precious stones, where the periodical banquet 
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of the immortals is held. This feast is ealled P'an Tao Hui 
the feast of the peaches It takes place on the 

borders of the Yao Ch'ih Q&flli), the Jasper Lake, and is 
attended by both male and female immonials. Besides 
several superfine meats, they are served with bear’s paws, 
monkey’s lips, dragon’s liver, phoenix marrow and peaches 
gathered in the orchard, endowed with the mystic virtue of 
conferring longevity on all who have the good fortune to taste 
them. It was by these peaches that the date of the banquet 
was fixed: the tree put forth leaves only after 3000 years of 
growth, and it required another 3000 years, for the fruit to 
ripen. These were Hsi-wang-mu’s birthdays, when all 
immortals assembled for the great feast. 

This palace is where the immortals usually dwell, but 
from time to time they visit the earth and bring happiness to 
their devotees. Every year they come to the Po-yun-kuan 
(fl-JilBi): the White Cloud Temple, half an hour to the south¬ 
west of Peking, to assist at the general meeting of all gods 
(ftjfMlQ’iL on the nineteenth of the first month. On’ this 
date, and for a few days before it, the temple is visited by 
thousands and thousands ot people. And especially on the 
night of the nineteenth, as it is believed that on this night 
very often one of the eight immortals appears visibly amongst 
the crowd as a mandarin, a girl or a beggar. 

It seems however that only Lu Tsu is considered a god, 
the others being only spirits of good fortune. So the number 
eight itself became in their honour a fortunate number; the 
Chinese like to have in their houses the heavy, square table 
Pa-hsien-cho-tzu (Afill^-TO; when a child has completed the 
first month of his life, he is presented with a little box con¬ 
taining the fta-hsien in gold, silver or tin. to be fixed onto the 
cap he wears. Also at New-Year-time the fta-hsien are to be 
seen on the walls and doors of the houses. 
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Another very popular god of the Pantheon is Ch’eng - 
Huang-Yeh , the City-god, the god of ramparts and 

moats. Every city in China is ruled by a mandarin: and 
since the Chinese represent the celestial world as similar to 
that of the present, they have very naturally set up celestial 
mandarins for their cities, choosing them from among the 
most meritorious officials of former time. These celestial 
mandarins, protectors of the different cities, have respective¬ 
ly the same rank as their terrestrial counterpart; the god of a 
prefeetural city is higher in rank than of a subprefectural city, 
and so on. The city-god has to watch over the welfare of his 
city and to protect it against enemies, drought and other 
calamities. If the magistrate has a case he cannot manage, 
he goes to his celestial colleague, who is able to see what he 
cannot, for help and council. In case the city needs rain, 
the image of the god is carried out, that he may see the need, 
and help. They can also compel him to help by all kinds of 
drastic means. They put him in the burning sun to make him 
thirsty, often with a chain on his neck like a criminal. 
And if necessary, they dismiss him—as we’ll see later on. 

But the City-god is not only the protector, he is also the 
judge of the people committed to him in the other world. 
He has to report all the good deeds of his people to the 
Master of Heaven, and all their bad deeds to the Master of 
Hell. He and his satellites constitute the tribunal where 
people are tried after death, and therefore his temple is often 
filled with representations of the Hells. These hells are ten 
in number and each one is established to punish a special 
kind of sin. 1 hese hells are said to be found deep under the 
earth, under a high mountain near Feng-tu-hsien 
in Szuchuan. 

In the temple of the City-god we find first a veiy large 
statue of the god in imperial dress on a throne. (A smaller 
portable one for the processions is often seen next to this.) 
Besides this there are images of his satellites as follows: two 
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secretaries with book and pencil before whom contracts 
under oath are often made, so that they may be recorded in 
their books; two constables, Ox-head (4*30) and Horse-face 
so named because of the shape of their heads, who 
often carry a trident, which they use to compel the souls to 
appear at the tribunal; two spies, one of whom is called the 
White Master (Hbecause his face, hat and dress are all 
white, or the Father with the Tablet because he 

bears a tablet on which he writes the names of all criminals; 
and the other is called the Black Master or Duarf- 

devil (^fBU), the origin of these names being not hard to 
guess; two judges, P'an-kuan with four supervisors of 

merits, one for the year, one for the month, one for the day 
and one for the hour (ip/3 and lastly many 

attendants of a lowar rank. Close to the door we can often 
see the white horse of the god on one side, the red horse on 
the other side, led by the bridle by a horseman. 

Behind the main hall there are one, or more halls, which 
are the private apartments of the god and his family. There 
is the statue of his wife with her servants, and all that is 
necessary to make a comfortable private room and sleeping 
room. Twice a year these private apartments are opened to 
visitors, on new-years day and on the twenty-fourth of the 
seventh month, the birthday of the god. 

A new mandarin, arriving in the city committed to him, 
had to sleep the first night in the temple of the City-god; and 
many mandarins, especially jodges, if they had a difficult 
case, would sleep in the temple so that the god might send 
them the solution in a dream. 

As a mandarin, the City-god had also his official seal. 
This seal, which was made of nephrite, was kept by the pre¬ 
fect of the city and the impress of this seal was used very 
much as an amulet. So on the birthday of the god many 
people brought the garments of sick people to the temple in 
order to get an impress of the seal on them. 
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On the god’s birthday too, the Prefect of the city, in the 
name of the government, presented to the god a new garment 
and washed with his own hands the face of the god. 

This cult of the City-god, that now is so popular, is of a 
relatively recent date. One temple of a City-god is said to 
have been erected in Wu-hu ( T'ai-p’ing-fu in Anhui 

by the founder of the kingdom of Wu , Wu-Ta-Ti in 

240 B.C. But the cult became general only during the T’ang, 
and specially during the Sung dynasties. 

Another very popular God is the god of War, Kuan-yu 
(150 33) or Kuan-Ti (l^}s] 'rV?)* an historical personage, born at 
Chieh-chou, *JH, Chieh-liang in Shansi, in 162 B. C. 

His history is known by every Chinese through one of the 
most popular romances, the Story of the Three Kingdoms 
which every Chinese knows. He was a brave 
and loyal defender of the decadent Ilan-dynasty, but he could 
not save it. He was captured and decapitated by the rebels 
in 219 B. C. In the eleventh century he was already honoured 
as a God of War, and in 1574 he got the title Ti (Ytf), being 
thus elevated to the highest rank of gods. The Manchou 
dynasty especially propagated his cult and now his temple 
can be found everywhere; every city has more than one temple 
dedicated to him. 

This Chinese God of War cannot be compared with other 
gods of war, such as the Roman Mars: the Chinese people are 
too pacific to celebrate Kuan-Yii as a hero, they honour him 
rather for the upright official and loyal friend that he was. 
Although his horse is often found represented life-sized, 
Kuan-ti is never pictured on horseback, but always sitting 
down and reading the Ch’un-ch’iu. Close to him stands his 
son Kuan-p'ing (IStpP) and his brother in arms, Chou-T'sang 
the former often offering an academic head-dress to 
would-be candidates. 
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This, representation of Kuan-Yii with a book, gave 
occasion to a motto: k'an pen te li ?ij), to take advan¬ 

tage from his studies, But, as this phrase can be translated 
also: “Look to your capital and you’ll get profit”, — Kuan- 
ti is also honoured as a patron of merchants. 

As Kuan-Yii is always represented with the Ch’un Ch’iu, 
it cannot be wondered at that the scholars honour him more 
as a god of literature than as the God of War. 

The most important god of literature however is Wen 
Ch'ang ( itra)* He was originally a historical personage, who 
lived in Szuchuan, during the T’ang dynasty. His name was 
Chang Ya (ifttjffi). He first became a star-god, but finally was 
worshipped as the God of Literature. Like Ch’eng-Huang-Yeh 
and Kuan-Yii, his cult also became a part of the official cult 
of the state, and so, besides his own temples, he also had his 
altar in the temples of Confucius, in every examination-hall 
and in every school. The gifts offered to him are onions, 
because the sound ts’ung means “onion” and also means 
“intelligent” (Jf&); ( l ). 

Next to Wen Ch'ang, ICuei Using another star-god, 

is also honoured as a god of literature. Because in his name 
ICuei, one element means devil (3U)» h e always is represented 
as an ugly devil. His attributes are a pencil and a bar of 
gold, which gave the motto: pi ting ch'u shen 
pencil and gold bar grow from his body. If we substitute for 
the two first characters two other characters of the same 
pronunciation (*&ve) we have the meaning; certainly he (the 
devotee of ICuei Hsing) will be a clever man. Therefore 
ICuei Using became one of the most honoured gods of 
literature. 

(1) For the same reason when a three-day-old child is first bathed, it 
is beaten with onions, so that it may become intelligent. In the same 
way a child on the day when he first enters school, presents some 
onions to his master signifying the hope that he may make him intel¬ 
ligent. 
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Finally I shall notice one other god of literature, who 
has no name, but is known as Mister Redcoat, Chu I 
One day, as an examiner was correcting the essays of candi¬ 
dates for official degrees, he put aside one of the essays after 
a superficial scrutiny as markedly inferior, and determined 
not to pass the candidate, who had composed it. The essay 
mysteriously returned before his eyes as if to ask for more 
careful examination. And at the same time an old man, 
clothed all in red, oppeared before him, and nodded his head 
as if asking him to approve the essay. Surprised by this 
unusual occurence and impressed by his visitor’s approval of 
the essay, the examiner admitted its author to the literary 
degree. Hence the saying: Mr. Redcoat has secretly nodded 
his head — by which is meant that the 

candidate has passed more by luck than by merit! And when 
anyone with but a poor chance of passing presents himself 
at an examination, his friends encourage him by the popular 
saying: Who knows but that Mr. Redcoat will nod his 
head? 

We have now reviewed the most important and most 
popular of the gods of the Taoist Pantheon though by no 
means all of them. It is worthy of observation that most of 
them, even the purely fantastic ones, are said to have 
lived during the T’ang or Sung dynasties. This fact proves, 
I think, quite evidently that Taoism as a religion became 
popular only at this late time, and only then to fill the needs 
which Confucianism had left in the life of Chinese people.—I 
dare not draw a conclusion from the equally conspicuous 
fact, that most of the legends say their heroes lived in 
Shansi, Shensi or Ssuchuan. 

Before we finish this brief description of Taoism, we 
have still to say a few words on the organisation of the 
Taoist cult. 

As we saw in the beginning, in Taoist philosophy there 
were some people, who wanted to acquire the union with Tao 
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by a retired, ascetic life. There still are in our day 
such ascetics; they are the Tao-shih (SSdr)- They live 
as hermits or in little groups in temples or convents. 
(The monastic organisation of Taoist monks seems to show 
Buddhist influence.) They have a special dress, a long gray 
garment with wide sleeves, and their hair is knotted on the 
top of their heads. They are occupied in meditation and 
seldom come out into public life. They ai;e also obligated to 
celibacy. 

Besides the Tao-shih, who are relatively few, there are 
the much more numerous Kung-shih They do not 

observe celibacy nor any restriction of public life. They 
dress in their sacred garments only during the exercise of 
their functions. Their principal function consists in ex¬ 
orcisms, that means, making powerless evil influence and 
devils. If somebody is sick, the Taoist priest is called in to 
expel the devil of this sickness, since sickness is believed to 
be a kind of possession by a devil. Madness is especially 
considered so: therefore they sometimes shut up a mad man 
in a room in which pictures of the pains of hell are hung up, 
so that the devil, seeing these tortures may flee from that 
room. But the most important is the exorcism after death. 
The belief in evil influences after death is very old in 
China. 

Generally these exorcisms consist in burning incense and 
reading prayers. Then the exorcist takes a hen, tears off its 
head and with the blood sprinkles the infected rooms. Or he 
puts some salt and rice into the fire, or he pastes some 
talisman — a sheet of paper with mystic characters that only 
the initiated can understand — on the roof of the house, or 
he burns the talisman, soaks the ashes in water and gives this 
to the sick man to drink. 

The chief exorcist is the T'ienShih (3Jc(Sili)# the represent¬ 
ative of Yu Huang Shang Ti on earth. He must always be a 
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descendant of Chang Tao-ling the founder of this 

dignity. Chang Tao-ling was born near Hang Chou in 34 B.C. 
One day he arrived with his disciples at the mount Lim* Hu 3 
Shan (nEf^lll) and being much pleased with it took up his 
residence there. Until a few years ago his descendants had 
large domains there, surrounded by temples and convents. 
Lao Tzu ordered Chang to destroy five dragons who were 
harming the people. Lao Tzu gave him two magic swords 
and an official seal: these are now the precious heritage of 
the Chang family. When Chang Tao-ling attained immortality 
and left this earth, he gave these to his eldest son and said: 
"Take these, and always oppose the devils in order to help 
the people. Thus my function shall always be exercised by 
my descendants and nobody shall be my successor, who is 
not a son or a grandson of my descendants . 99 So the func¬ 
tion of a chief-exorcist became hereditary in the Chang fa¬ 
mily. His principal function is "to oppose the devils". The 
exercise of this function consists principally in preparing and 
selling amulets, sheets of paper or of linen with some mystic 
characters on them. 

But as a representative of Yu Huang SJiang Ti on earth,he 
is also a supervisor of the deities, especially of the city-gods. 
As we saw, if some City-god did not fulfil his duties, he could 
be dismissed. This is the task of the Tien Shill , who also has 
to look for a new candidate for the vacant place. His power 
however was not absolute. He could only propose a list of 
candidates to the emperor. The Court of Ceremonies Of®*®) 
had to approve them and then the emperor nominated the 
new god. The power of the TicnSJiih decreased especially in 
the last century since the emperor took away his right to 
appear at will at the imperial court. Now his estates have 
been confiscated by the republican government on the ground 
that he was spreading superstition among the people. 

Taoist temples are to be seen in China in every city, 
almost in every street. The costs of erection and main- 


tenance are generally paid by subscriptions frcm those living 
in the neighbourhood. Bigger temples have one or more 
priests serving in them, smaller ones are taken care of by the 
people of the neighbourhood who take turns in this respon¬ 
sibility, and are sometimes paid and sometimes not. As 
some larger temples have a condsiderable capital, whose 
administration requires more experience, their administrator 
is ordinarily a rich merchant. This administrator, called 
Lu 2 Chu Master of the Incense-basin, is changed 

every year at the feast of the temple: the Master, dresstd in 
a special garment, with a conic head-dress and an incense- 
basin as a sign of his dignity, goes in procession to the 
temple. He brings a solemn sacrifice to the god, and then 
the new candidate Is proposed to the god. Fortune will 
decide if the god accepts the candidate or not, but often 
fortune is asked over and over again until the affirmative 
answer is given! Then the new Master gets the incense-basin, 
the administration-books and the cash, and is escorted in 
procession to his house. 

Besides keeping the temple neat, the person who lakes 
care of it must also burn a certain quantity of incense daily. 
Further, on some days, as e.g., the birthday of the God of 
Heaven and the birthday of the god to whom the temple is 
dedicated, solemnities are held in the temple, whose costs 
are paid by the revenues of the temple or by subscrip¬ 
tion. Subscription lists are posted on the temple and 
are ordinarily watched by two paper figures one of whom 
is a tiger, the strongest adversary of spirits, the other 
an unicorn with a tail like a dragon, one leg like an 
elephant, one like a tiger, one like a leopard and one 
like a lion, the six most terrible enemies of spirits. 
These two figures have to see that no other spirits come and 
take the gifts away! 

The ceremony starts early in the morning. The priests, 
ordinarily three or more, on their way to the temple. 


distribute amulets in the houses of the subscribers and 
accept written supplications to the god. (On these prayers 
they have to write the name, birthday and address of the 
petitioner, so that the god may know vhere he has to send 
his blessings!) 

In the temple the priest first invites the god to accept 
the sacrifice. Then he reads the names of the subscribers 
and the prayers which have been collected on the way, and 
asks the god to send down his benedictions. During the 
recitation of prayers by the chief-priest, the assistant-priests 
beat time on wooden drums. After this, the chief-priest 
takes the different plates with the things to be offered 
(mostly wine and roast fowls) and presents them to the god; 
the administrator of the temple does the same and so the 
sacrifice is offered. Finally the two paper figures and all the 
prayers are burnt together with a lot of special money- 
paper. 

In many larger temples the feast is concluded in the 
afternoon and night by dramatic performances. These 
performances are not intended as a religious act, but only as 
a pastime for the god and for the people, i. e. the object is 
usually not a religious one, but an ordinary, secular one. 

Except on the days of public ceremonies, the tempjes 
are also used'for secular affairs: especially barbers and 
merchants use them as their shops, and during the night 
they are a welcome lodging for travellers. 
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III. Buddhism 

Buddhism has been said to be an atheistic religion. 
This expression inay be true of the original Buddhism, in so 
far as it does not contain a contradiction in terms! But its 
elasticity enabled Buddhism to evolve from being an 
atheistic religion to being the most polytheistic in the world. 
This atheistic Buddhism however never came over into 
China. Chinese Buddhism is polytheistic; it was already so 
when it came over here, and later on it admitted still more 
new gods. So it is clear that Chinese Buddhism cannot be 
studied in India, still less in the original doctrine of Buddha. 
A short exposition of this however will be necessary in 
order to understand Chinese Buddishm, which after all is 
developed from Buddha’s doctrine. 

Buddha (Fo fr)|J) is not a name, it is a general title and 
means "Illuminated one” ( budh-ta ). The Buddha who has 
this quality in the highest degree is Sakyamuni, which name 
means the sage of the family Sakya (P2E4*J§). His real 
name is Siddhartha ( sidh-ta-artha , completed, purpose). A 
surname of his family which is also very offer used, sounds 
like Gautama. Tie lived from 558 to 478 B. C. His mother 
died soon aft6r his birth and his father wanted to give him 
an education without any sorrow. One day, on his walk, 
he met an old, decrepit man and asked his teacher: what is 
that? The teacher, against the order of Siddhartha’s father, 
told him that men have to become old. Another day he met 
a sick man, and finally he saw a corpse. Siddhartha 
understood that man's life is vanity, so he left his wife and 
son and went to a monk to do penance. But he soon realised 
that doing penance could not bring him freedom, and he 
gave it up. One day, while he was meditating, he received 
an illumination and saw the way to free mankind from evil. 

In man’s life there is nothing but evil. Life and 
existence itself is an evil. So, if we want to be freed from 
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evil, we must first be freed from existence. The cause of 
existing is the thirst of living, caused by all kinds of 
passions. Therefore the way to free man from evil is to free 
him from all kinds of passions, from all desires, so that 
finally existence itself will be extinguished and he will enter 
into Nirvana ( niY-va-na , to blow out), the only felicity ( 1 ). 

It is very interesting to see . how this absolutely 
pessimistic and negative world-view could become the 
religion of the most optimistic and positive people in the 
world! Chinese, notwithstanding misery and evil, always 
enjoy living; even if they have nothing, they like life. And 
this people were almost won over by the pessimistic 
theories of Buddha, that life is nothing but evil and pain, is 
not worthy to be lived, must be extinguished! 

This can be explained only by the fact that on one side 
the Mahayana, [tnaha or viahat-ya-na) —Buddhism did not 
insist very much on this pessimistic aspect of the 
doctrine, and on the other side Confucianism left too many 
questions open, which Buddhism hastened to solve, at the 
risk of giving up some of its own doctrines. 

The Hinayana {hina, incomplete, small) — Buddhism 
is the original Buddhistic doctrine. It teaches that only a 
monk can become so free from desires that he can go into 
Nirvana. The lay members who assist the monks can only 
acquire merit so that they can hope to be reincarnated as 
monks. 

In the first Buddhistic council, not long after Buddha’s 
death, the Buddhist canonical books vveie fixed: the so- 
called (Tripitaka, (3 basket, the Vinya ( vi-ni . lead) 

ffi), containing the rules for the monks; 2) the Sutra (string; 

(1) Nirvana is not nothing. It is the extinguishment of existence. 
In Nirvana man is not reduced to nothing, not annihilated; only his 
personal existence is blown out, is extinguished, and that state is perfect- 
felicity, because it is without existence, and consequently without evil. 
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cord) (I&), containing the legends that Buddha himself is 
said to have related; 3 ) the Abhidharma (supreme, duty 
lun §&), containing metaphysical and philosophical texts. 

The second council, one hundred years later, saw the 
beginning of heretical sects in Buddhism, and, as the third 
council inaugurated the propagation of Buddhism in 
neighbouring countries, the fourth couucil 100 B. C. 
accomplished the division of Buddhism into the two great 
schools, Hinayana and Mahayana. This council, in order to 
make the doctrine uniform, revised the canon-texts and this 
revision was just what brought about the division! Until 
now the canon had been written in the popular language, 
Pali; the new text was redacted in Sanskrit and the Southern 
school did not accept this redaction. (And soon the North- 
school opposed to the Hinayana doctrine of the original 
Buddhism, the Mahayana doctrine, making the way of 
salvation possible to every man of good will.) The Hinayana 
today is confined to Further-India and Ceylon. 

The Mahayana introduced a new being into Buddhism, 
the Bodhisattva (enlightenment,—being, nature) (^j^). A 
Bodhisattva is a man who has received the Buddhistic 
illumination of the vanity of all things and of evil as the 
only reality, which can be abolished only by the destruction 
of one’s own existence. The Bodhisattva has attained this 
knowledge and therefore could enter into Nirvana; but he 
has renounced this felicity until he has brought this 
knowledge to all men: then he also will enter into Nirvana. 

I he first who so renounced the felicity of Nirvana was 
Amitabha ( amita-abha , infinite, splendour Wm. 

who founded in the West the Western 
Paradise. To be born again in this paradise, was the highest 
aim for lay believers who had lived honest lives, but who 
did not observe the rules for monks. 

LhU Mahayana-Buddhism, according to the official 
record of history, the Hou-Han-Shu, c. 118 A. D. was 


introduced into China in the year 61 B. C. But the story 
itself shows us that it had already penetrated into China a 
long time before that. The emperor Ming Ti in 61 had a 
dream and saw a golden statue floating in the air above his 
palace. He told his dream to his brother, who immediately 
interpreted the statue to be Buddha—which proves 
that he probably was a secret follower of Buddhism— and 
he urged the Emperor to send an embassy to India 
to bring back the Buddhistic books and some Budd¬ 
hist teachers. After six years the embassy came back with 
some Indian scholars, who immediately started translating 
the Buddhist texts into Chinese. Apart from this Buddhism 
had no influence at that time. Its real propagation started 
only in the fourth century, during the period of the so-called 
Sixteen States of the north. In the year 335 A. D. Chinese 
were allowed to become monks and many monasteries were 
built, especially in Northern China. Kumarajiva ( Chiu 1 mo 2 
lo* shih an Indian born in China, translated three 

hundred Buddhistic books into Chinese. Fa-hsien 3 (fJijjjUJ) was 
first Chinese who made a pilgrimage to India. The records 
of his travels and those of the other pilgrims who followed 
him, are very interesting not only for the history of 
Biddhism, but also for the knowledge of life in Central Asia 
at that time. 

It was very natural too that Buddhism met a strong 
opposition in China, especially from the Confucianists. The 
most important objection they made was: Buddhism is a 
foreign doctrine, which destroys the family and through the 
family the state, by inviting people to leave their homes and 
to live in monasteries without posterity, so that they are 
useless both to their families and to the state. And since 
they did no work, the proportion of producers to consumers, 
which formerly had been one to four, now became one to six 
(scholars, farmers, workmen, merchants plus Taoist and 
Buddhist monks). Therefore the Confucianists often proposed 
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to drive all the monks and nuns out from their monasteries 
and compel them to marry. And there were a few times of 
actual persecution. These persecutions however should not 
be exaggerated to prove that the Chinese were sectarian, as 
De Groot has done in his Sectarianism and Religious Perse¬ 
cutions in China. If we look at their history, we see that 
the persecutiona always issued, not from a religious view¬ 
point, but with a religious pretext from a (real or supposed) 
political background. 

Buddhism became more and more popular in China in 
spite of the opposition it met with, often from very influen¬ 
tial people, such as Han-Yil ($$|&). They could not prevent 
it from becoming an important element in the cult and 
folklore of the Chinese people. 

This unique fact in the history of the Chinese people, 
that a foreign culture had such an influence on Chinese life, 
was made possible by the fact that on the one hand Buddhis¬ 
tic doctrine and practice was so elastic that it could be 
adapted to Chinese mentality in a way that Chinese cult, 
including the worship of ancestors, was so abstract that they 
willingly believed any who brought more definite information 
about the other world. Buddhism with its cult of images, 
its solemn ceremonies and its legends, made Chinese religious 
life more palpable. 

The Buddhist Pantheon is as populous as the Taoist, but 
we shall mention here only the most important gods. 

The first (not the supreme! It seems there is no supreme 
god in Buddhism!) is of course Buddha himself. He is 
represented as sitting on a lotus-flower with his legs crossed 
under him, in deep meditation; or sometimes recumbent, 
which means that he is entering into Nirvana. Such statues 
are usually called by foreigners Sleeping Buddhas. Sometimes 
also he is represented as a triad, the san 1 fiao z (H'ff)* 
Triratna , the three precious ones. It is the one Buddha in 
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three of his manifestations. These San 1 Pao* however have 
not always the same composition. Originally the san 1 pad 3, 
were Buddha, Dharma (the Law) and Samgha (community or 
monkhood). These three feing too abstract, they were later 
on personified as (f$i\ r ) (Sakyamuni), (Amitabha). and 

(Tathagata Another composition of the San 

Pao is that of the Buddha of the past ($ 11^5), of the pre¬ 
sent ( Sakyamuni) and of the Future ( Maitreya !!&$$$!/). Fi¬ 
nally a very well known triad is also Amitabha, Avalokites- 
vara [Kuan yin Mif) and Sakyamuni . 

Tathagata was originally the most honorific title that 
could be given to a Buddha, meaning he who becomes so 
(in the same way as the other Buddhas). Sometimes the 
name is given instead to Sakyamuni himself, sometimes to 
the Buddha of the past. In this latter case, Sakyamuni is 
the Buddha of the present. 

It is not surprising that Amitabha, the Bodhisattva who 
first renounced the felicity of Nirvana and founded the 
Western Paradise, gradually pushed aside the cult of Sakya¬ 
muni . To recite Omito’s name innumerable times on the 
rosary is considered to be very meritorious and to ensure 
eternal life of the reciter. The name Omito is on the lips of 
the Chinese as often as we say; My Goodness! or similar 
expressions.—The western Paradise (Sukhavati: sukha avail , 
happiness, hole, or fjHi: from which comes the 

name of the Ching-t’u sect), which Indian Mahayana founded 
in the West of India, was transferred for the benefit of the 
Chinese to the east, i.e. the West of China. As soon as a 
devotee of Amitabha pronounces the name Omitofu, a lotus- 
flower appears on a special lake in this paradise, which 
flourishes or dies according to whether the life of the devotee 
has been good or bad. When a good man dies, Kuan-yin , 
the goddess of mercy, comes his death-bed, bearing his lotus 
in her hand, and puts the soul on the flower. Angels carry 
it into the paradise, where the flower opens, immediately for 
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pure souls and for the others after a period which varies 
according to the degree of sinfulness. As the flower opens, 
the perfume of the lotus liberates the soul from all illusions 
of earthly existence. 

Maitreya, the Buddha of the future, is also a very popular 
person and is usually called by foreigners the Laughing 
Buddha, because this fat god is always laughing. His left 
leg is crossed in front of his body. The lobes of his ears 
reach to his shoulders and his mantle is opened so that one 
can see his shoulders, breast and abdomen. 

Avalokitesvara or Kuan-yin (fUrff*) is certainly the most 
popular god of Chinese Buddhism. His history is probably a 
combination of an Indian myth with a Chinese myth. 
Avalokitesvara ( ava-lok-i-ta-isavara , down, looking, lord) was 
a male divinity of Indian Mahayana, especially honoured as 
a god of mercy, who often appeared on earth to give succour, 
especially in shipwreck. This divinity was adopted by Chinese 
Mahayana, hut transformed into a female divinity. Avalokita 
was translated correctly by but they did not notice that 
the combination a 4- i= e and they mistook a for s and so they 
made the division avalokila-svara and svara was translated 
if-; avalokitasvara , she who looks on the sound, voice 

or prayers of the world. The legend concerning her runs as 
follows; 

In the west there was a kind Miao-chuang (!$$.*) with 
his wife* Miao-le They were childless, so they 

made a pilgrimage to the Hua-shan (#|1|), to beg that they 
might not be left without descendants. Three daughters 
were born to them. When they were grown up, the 
youngest, Miao-shan ($?#), refused to be married and fled 
from her father to a convent. The king set fire to the 
convent, but Miao-shan pierced her throat with a hairpin 
and the blood, spurting up to heaven, fell down as rain and 
extinguished the fire. The king ordered her to be beheaded, 
but the sword broke into one thousand pieces in the hand of 


the executioner. Then the king ordered her to be suffocated, 
but a big hurricane arose and the protecting god of the place 
was sent form heaven in the form of a tiger, to rescue her by 
taking her to hell. In the hells she felt such pity for the 
poor damned souls, that she said prayers for delivering them. 
The princes of the hells themselves wanted to watch her at 
her prayers and Miao-shan granted their request on the 
condition that souls would be saved. Finally Yen Lo Wang 
([Sllti), the supreme judge of all the hells, began to be 
afraid that he would lose all the souls out of hell, so lie sent 
her back to earth. Borne on a lotus-flower she arrived at 
the island of P’u-to (?£[?£), off the province of Chekiang, 
where she has now her home. She is venerated there as a 
goddess of mercy, specially by sailors in danger.—One day, 
her father having fallen ill, she cut the flesh off her arms 
and made it into a medicine which saved his life. To show 
his gratitude he ordered a statue to be erected in her honour, 
with arms and eyes completely formed; the 
sculptor misunderstood and thought he had said: T-T-T'IIR, 
whence it happened that a statue with a thousand arms and 
a thousand eyes perpetuates her memory. 

Buddhist temples are usually fine architecturally, and 
situated among magnificent scenery. So, just as Kuan-yin 
has her seat on the mountain of P’u-to; P'n-hsien the 

Buddha of universal kindness ( sam-anla bhadra, universal; 
good, happy, blessed) has his on mount Omei • lKlI®|li) in Ssu- 
chuan, one of the most beautiful scenic spots of China. This 
bronze image is shown seated on an elephant. 

On the Chiu Hua Shan (AIfjVjIl), near Anking in Anhui, 
resides the TiTsang Wang{i^W.) (Ksil i-garbha,ear th,womb), 
the king of Hells. He is the supreme king of hells, who 
delivers the souls from their pains, and is not to be identified 
with Yen Lo Wang : 0, the supreme judge of hells. He 

is represented with a round face, bearing in one hand a staff 
or crozier topped with six rings and in the other a miraculous 


jewel- With the staff he opens the hells, with the jewel he 
light up the dark abode of suffering souls. His merit was so 
great that he would have been promoted to Buddhahood if 
he had not vowed to rescue from hell all orphan spirits and 
devils, and to take them to the Western Paradise, on which 
task he is still engaged. It is said that he sleeps for 359 days 
and only awakes on his birthday, the thirtieth of the seventh 
moon. If there are only twenty-nine days in that month, he 
sleeps for another year! On that night lighted candles are 
placed on the curb-stone outside every door. People go on 
pilgrimages to the Chiu Hua Shan, mostly in the months of 
September, October and November, in order to intercede for 
their ancestors who are in the hells, and to avert a similar 
fate for themselves. 

Wen-shu (&$<) ( Manjusri , sweet, agreeable, wealth, 
royalty, dignity beauty), the Buddha of transcendent wisdom 
has his seat on the last of the four sacred mountains of 
Buddhism, Wu TaiShan (if.pill) in the North of Shansi. In 
his right hand he has a sword as a symbol of his keen in¬ 
tellect; in his left hand he has a book on a lotus as a symbol 
of Buddha’s doctrines. 

In bigger temples there are also to be found the repre¬ 
sentations of the Lo Han or Buddhist saints, who were 

disciples of Buddha. Usually there are eighteen of these^ 
Lo-han, sixteen being taken over from Indian Mahayana and 
two being Chinese. Their duty is to guard the doctrine until 
Maitreya, the Buddha who is to come, brings the new 
doctrine. Sometimes their number grows to five hundred or 
twelve hundred, and includes Marco Polo, the Venetian 
merchant and also the Apostle Thomas! 

Besides these, there are in Buddhism many gods of other 
religions, a fact which affords a good example of the Chinese 
habit of combining many doctrines into one. 
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When Buddhism entered China, there came with it for 
the first time the worship of images and statues. Con¬ 
fucianism, as we saw r , has no statues at all, but only memory- 
tablets. With Buddhism, the cult of images took a pre¬ 
dominant position in Chinese religious life. The statue is not 
only a representation of the god; the god really inhabits the 
statue. And here we have a splendid example of the inter¬ 
penetration of the Buddhist faith and the original Chinese 
religion. It is beyond doubt that the conception that a god 
lives in a statue has its origin not in Buddhism, but in the 
real Chinese religion. The veneration of statues comes from 
Buddhism, but the idea that the god lives in it is originally 
Chinese. As we saw in our exposition of Confucianism, the 
soul of the ancestor was thought of as living in the ancestor- 
tablet, and took possession of it the moment that the point 
was put on the character 5 k Also Heaven and the 

other spirits, during the sacrifice, were represented by a 
tablet and were believed to live in it for the time of the 
sacrifice. Now, how is a new statue of a god erected? When 
the new statue is finished, it is carried in procsssion to a 
temple, where there is an older statue of the same god. 
There the participants kneel before the god, and burning 
incense, beseech him to send a part of his spirit from the old 
statue into the new one and so to take possession of it. Then 
the new statue, now become alive, is carried into the temple 
which is to be its home, and put on its throne. Often some 
incense-ashes are taken from the incense-basin of the old god 
and put into the incense-basin of the new god, incense-ashes 
being thought to have a miraculous power. As the new 
statue is put on its throne, sometimes a special ceremony is 
held, usually by Taoist priests, which is called |JH -)t< to open 
the light. The priest touches the eyes, mouth, nose and ears, 
sometimes also the hands and feet of the new god with red 
paint (sometimes with blood). By this ceremony the god, 
which by the former ceremony had taken possession of the 
statue—now obtains the use of his five senses and comes into 
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communication with the world, being able to hear the prayers 
said, enjoy the sacrifices offered and smell the incense 
burned. It is however possible for the god to leave the 
statue temporarily; hence the necessity for calling him back 
to the statue which is done before the sacrifice by special 
invocations, beating of drums, etc. 

The most particular doctrine of Budhism is its theory of 
metempsychosis or transmigration of souls. This theory was 
in existence in Brahmanism before the rise of Buddhism. 
Brahmanism taught that every man has to be reincarnated 
until he has lost all desire, so that he can become merged in 
Brahman, the universal spirit. This reincarnation is of an 
higher or lower rank, according to the good or evil actions 
( barman , yeh) done in a former life. 

Buddhism, which did not admit a personal soul, changed 
this theory: Karman is the result of actions, very subtile 
form of matter, which is produced by desire and destroyed 
by actions which are considered meritorious. From this 
continual process of producing and destroying, the results 
at the moment of death the Karman, which must as a physical 
necessity assume a new form and then constitutes a new 
being, the process continuing until there is no karman left. 

In Mahayana-Buddhism there are six kinds of reincarna¬ 
tions (Gati, mode of existence, beings in hell, preia, 

animals, assura, men and gods. One of these, the preia , gave 
Buddhism a welcome opportunity for a connection with 
Confucianism. The preia are horrible ghosts with 

huge bellies, large mouths and tiny throats, suffering intole¬ 
rable hunger and thirst, but unable to appease their hunger 
because of their contracted gullets, o?their thirst, because 
whenever they find water, it is immediately changed into 
dung.—Avaricious persons are said to be reborn as prelasl 

These hungry ghosts had some points of similarity with 
the errant souls of Confucianism. It was believed that the 
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souls of men who had no posterity li, ku hun (f$ or 
wandered hungry from one place to another, since there was 
nobody to give them food by a sacrifice, this being a duty 
which could only be performed by the eldest son of the 
departed. On the basis of this belief sacrifices were offered 
in China for these spirits without descendants, and it was not 
a longstep from belief in them to belief in the pretas. 
Sacrifices to the pretas are offered in the last night of the 
sixth month, when tables with candles and sacrificial offer¬ 
ings are placed in front of every house. 

The Mahayana-Buddhism insensibly divided into many 
sects, which often differ one from the other only in that they 
have a special veneration for some founder, patriarch or 
great teacher who lived in this or that convent, or because 
they attach more importance to some particular method of 
salvation, or to some one canonical book. 

The most important schools are: 

The C/ling-t’u Isung (fff I:#), the school of the pure 
land, of Paradise, which teaches justification by belief in 
Amitabha, and the Western Paradise. 

The Ch'an Isung (ijjijf#:), the school of meditation 
{Dhyana) which rejects all written texts and admits only an 
oral tradition of the doctrine, which is to be comprehended 
only through meditation. 

The Tien Ta'i school in the mountain Tien Tai 

in Chekiang, which teaches a middle position: not only 
meditation should be practised, but should be combined with 
the study of books and acts of worship. 

The L/l’isung school of law (Vinaya) is the 

strictest of all the schools and nearest to Hinayana. Its 
followers observe strictly the ancient Buddhistic monastic 
rules (Vinaya), the reading of sacred books and participation 
in cult ceremonies. 
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Another peculiarity of Buddhism, which had a great in¬ 
fluence in China, so much so that it was also introduced into 
Taoism, is monasticism. 

Monks and nuns are generally recruited from children, 
who are brought to the convent by their parents in order to 
get money for them, or to fulfil a vow. It is seldom that 
adults become monks or nuns. 

When the novice is twenty years old, he is initiated into 
the order: during this ceremony he has to show that he is able 
to suffer pain and to mortify his body: on his shaved head 
three/ nine, twelve or eighteen conic pieces of wood-coal are 
burned so that the deep burns leave permanent scars( l ). Some 
suffer the pain with stoic resignation, others wave their arms 
about and constantly call on the name of Omitofo. In order 
to lessen the pain, a monk holds the head of the sufferer and 
presses his thumbs on his temples. When the wood-coal it 
burned out, pieces of turnip arc placed on the wounds. 

It may seem a contradiction, but even in monasticism 
some trace of Confucian influence can be found. Monks being 
vowed to celibacy, are debarred from what plays a very 
important part in Chinese mentality,posterity and consequent¬ 
ly ancestor-sacrifices after death. This is often supplied by 
a spiritual relationship; the novice considers his teacher as 
his spiritual father and offers to him the ancestor-sacrifices. 

Monks ( ho-shang, and nuns (ni-ku JB'Wi) have much 

the same diess: the head is shaved, but while the monks go 
bare-headed, the nuns ordinarily wear a cap. Besides trousers, 
stockings and shoes they wear an undergarment reaching from 
the hips to the knees, a full garment covering the whole 
body, and a mantle. The dress ordinarily is grey, the mantle 
yellow or yellow-brown.^ They are allowed to own only one 
such set of garments. 

(1) This was the custom formerly. In North China of late years sticks 
of incense or rolls of paper soaked with sesame oil are used in place of the 
charcoal and the pain is less. Editor. 



The monks have to take part many times a day in 
worship ceremonies, where parts of the sacred books are 
recited or sung, rice and tea are offered and incense is burned. 
In these ceremonies, besides bells, gongs and tambourines, 
they use also the so-called mu-yii ( >tc$0» wooden fishes, 
which are wooden drums in the form of fish, and are beaten 
with wooden sticks. The fish is a symbol of vigilance,because 
fish never close their eyes to sleep! 

One part of the day is devoted also to meditation; this 
however is often neglected, except of course in the convents of 
the school of meditation. 

Finally the monks are responsible for doing all the neces¬ 
sary work of the convent, but often laymen assist them in 
this. These laymen do not enter the order, but come into the 
convent for a longer or a shorter time to help the monks: such 
service is regarded as very meritorious. 

Monks and nuns evidently must be vegetarians, because 
the eating of meat supposes that animals have been killed, 
and that of course is forbidden on account of the theory 
of metempsychosis. They must also abstain from strong 
drink. 

The literary education of the monks, formerly highly 
esteemed, is now often entirely neglected, so that many of 
them do not even understand the texts or prayers they recite. 
This however does not imply that all Buddhistic monks are 
ignorant, but it is in general a true statement of the case. 

The most important influence which' Buddhism has had 
on Chinese life however is not in religion but the sciences, 
philosophy and the arts. Though it does not properly come 
under the subject of this lecture, it may be stated here that 
Buddhism brought the Chinese mind into contact not only 
with Indian thought, but also with Graeco-Roman culture. 
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and so had an enriching effect on the whole of Chinese 
culture. 

Special mention must be made here of Lamaism. Lamaism 
is a school of Mahayana-Buddhism. It had its origin in Tibet 
where Buddhism was introduced in the seventh century, but 
at the same time was greatly influenced by the Bon-doctrine, 
the original religion of Tibet. A special characteristic of the 
Tibetan religion was the existence*of an important priest- 
caste, and this became also the characteristic of Tibetan 
Buddhism. The influence of the priests developed into 
omnipotence and Tibet became an ecclesiastical state. 

As the organisation of church and clergy degenerated, 
and priests and monks were allowed to marry, a reformer 
arose in the beginning of the fifteenth century, who founded 
the so-called Yellow Church in opposition to the Red Church, 
these names being given on account of the colour of the 
monks’ garment and head-dress. He reintroduced celibacy 
and the other strict rules of discipline. This reformer had 
two disciples, who, he said, would always be reborn immedi¬ 
ately after their death. These two disciples are the Dalai - 
lama and the Pan-ch'an-lama. Lama is a Tibetan word, which 
means superior and is used as a title for priests. Hence “La¬ 
maism” can be translated by Priest-religion, and this name 
shows very well the characteristic of this religion, its priestly 
organisation. The Dalai-lama and the Panch’an-lama are the 
two heads of Lamaism. They are of equal rank, but the Dalai - 
lama later became also the political chief of Tibet, while the 
Panch'an-lama practically remained as the spiritual head of 
the church. Although they are equal in rank,the Dalai-lama, 
because of his political influence, is actually the most 
important personage in Tibet. The second Dalai-lama founded 
in Lhassa, the capital of Tibet, the Lamaistic hierarchy, and 
organised the so-called Hut'nkhPn the living Buddhas, who 
also are believed to be reincarnated immediately after death > 


< 
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The superior of a Lainaistic monastery is usually a Hnt’ukht'n. 
The Dalai’lama himself is believed to be a reincarnation of 
Avalokitcsvara. 

Lamaism entered Mongolia during the Mongol dynasty 
(1280T368 A.D.) and it is believed that until the time of the 
revolution almost half of the male population of Mongolia 
were lamas. Many of them however did not observe celibacy 
but had a family life outside of the monastery. Besides the 
Dalai-lama and the Punch 9 an-lama they also recognise the 
Cheptsun Damba Huthukthu of Urga as their superior. In 
China proper Lamaism had no influence: it is found only on 
Wu Tai Shan (Iif?\\\) in Northern Shansi, and in Peking and 
the surrounding country districts. 

The doctrine of Lamaism is in general the Buddhist 
doctrine, only with an uncommon admittance of original 
libetan belief. Therefore the Lamaistic pantheon is likely to 
be even more confused than the Chines e-Buddhist one, and its 
gods and temples have often the wild and rough character of 
the Tibetan landscape. The people, specially in Tibet, live 
in a constant fear of devils and spirits, and only the help of 
the lamas can protect them, and also the lamas alone can 
help them on the way to Paradise. Magic words and phrases 
are the usual protection against evil influences, and are 
carried as amulets or on so-called prayer-flags, or still better 
on the prayer-wheels. These prayer-wheels are metal cylinders 
on which is written a magic formula,and to turn this cylinder 

is as meritorious as to recite the formula, and. it is easier 

and goes much quicker! Some bright souls have, discovered 
an even better system: they attach the cylinder to a revolv¬ 
ing mechanism and so acquire merit with no trouble to 
themselves! 



IV. Popular Belief 


Besides these three religions there are still many points 
in the popular belief, that can hardly be ascribed to any one 
of these religions, and also can hardly be separated from 
superstition. In these religions themselves, especially in 
Taoism, there are many elements that could be called super¬ 
stition: all the performances of Taoist priests, especially the 
exorcism, is really superstition. Also, it may be fair to say 
that Taoism influences Chinese religious life in as far that 
life is superstitious! 

For this lecture I have selected four elements in popular 
belief; fortune-telling feng-shui , the calendar and the 
deceiving of spirits. 

One kind of fortune-telling must he referred to Con¬ 
fucianism: fortune-telling by the 1 Citing (Jjrfffi) or Chon I 
(JSJ &). The petitioner chooses by lot one of the hexagrams 
of the I Citing, and obtains the answer to his question by 
interpreting the combination of the lines in accordance with 
the commentaries contained in the I Citing . 

Another kind of fortune-telling is the analysis of char¬ 
acters: a card with a character on it is picked up by the 
petitioner himself or by a trained bird, and from this card 
the fortune-teller reads the future. Again a physiognomist 
will presage a man’s future by studying his face. But 
perhaps the most important, especially with regard to a 
contemplated marriage, is fortune-telling by the A 1 /*- The 
year, month, day and hour of birth of every man are each 
indicated by two characters of the sexagenary cycle thus 
giving each individual eight characters which represent his 
horoscope. The horoscope of the two persons whose marriage 
is contemplated must be in an auspicious relation to each 
other, otherwise the marriage will not be successful. (This 
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kind of fortune-telling is practised mostly by a blind 
man.) 

It is clear that these fortune tellings suppose a special 
science, and involve the services of special experts. But, for 
less important matters, there are also easier (and cheaper!) 
systems! They are very similar to the systems the children 
use in other countries for their games, such as tossing a coin 
to see if it eomes down heads or tails. 

Very important in China is the feng-shui (Jr&TfC). For 
the construction of an house or a temple, for the position of a 
tomb, it is necessary to know the influence of wind and 
water on that place,—wind and water being understood here 
not physically, but metaphysically, or, still better, in an 
occult sense! The feng-shui theory may have been a begin¬ 
ning or a metaphysical theory, of a cosmologic science, 
but it evolved into a real secret doctrine whose purpose is to 
benefit both the living and the dead, and to avoid all kinds 
of evil influences. No house or temple can be erected, no 
grave can be dug, without consulting the geomancer. And 
this consultation is still more necessary for a grave than for 
an house, because living men can change their homes if they 
seem unfavourable, but the dead cannot move from the place 

where they are buried, and.if this place is not 

rightly chosen, their ghosts can come and molest their 
negligent relatives! 

The whole system is founded on the doctrine of yin and 
yang (|5§£,|ijJ), which has had such great influence, not only 
on Chinese philosophy, but also on daily life. Everything is 
composed of yin and yang and the proportion of these two 
elements to each other and to th e yin and yang of the sur¬ 
roundings, determines whether the influence of the given 
thing will be good or bad. Yin and Yang are continually 
changing, as appears clearly in the common representation of 
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these two elements, in the figure called the Monade: the 
bright yang bears the principle of the dark yin in it, and the 
yin bears in it the principle of the bright yang. This can be 
seen specially clearly in connection with the four seasons: at 
the summer solstice yang is at its maximum and then yin 
starts growing, obtaining the mastery after the autumn 
equinox; at the winter solstice yin reaches its maximum and 
yang again begins to gain, obtaining the mastery after the 
spring equinox. In the same way the proportions of yin and 
yang in a man determine his health or sickness. And to find 
out the proportions otyin and yang in any location is the work 
of the geomancer, and is the object of the science of jeng- 
shui. 

The geomancer must study the configuration of the soil 
and compare it with the five elements: water, fire, wood, 
metal and earth, and with the five corresponding planets; in 
this way he can find out the proportions of yin and yang in 
that spot of earth. If the element fire is predominant, the 
place cannot be used for an house, because there would be 
danger of fire; if the element water is predominant, inunda¬ 
tion is probable; if the combination fire-water is found, they 
are both neutralised and the jeng-shui is all right. But 
obviously a perfect jeng-shui is not easy to find in nature, but 

the geomancer knows many ways of correcting it. 

especially if the petitioner is wealthy! So it took nine months 
to find an auspicious tomb for the emperor Mu Tsnng , 

in 1874 and the costs amounted to 250,000 dollars!. A 

tomb can be surrounded on three sides (except the south, 
because from the south no bad influences are to be feared) by 
a wall; a cleft in the mountains can be neutralised by a pile 
of stones or better by a pagoda: the good influence of a pagoda 
reaches as far as it can be seen. 

The Franciscan House in Li Kuang Ch'iao in Peking 
affords a fine example of the practice of jeng-shui : when 
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Prince Ch’ing, at that time the proprietor of what is now* the 
Franciscan House, built a two story house in his garden, this 
house was higher than that of Prince Rung on the other side 
of the street. Therefore Prince Kung, fearing the bad in¬ 
fluence of Prince Ch’ing's house, built another two story house 
between them in order to protect his own house; this house 
is very strong, but very impractical as I am told, but that is 
not the point since its function is only to protect prince Rung’s 
house, But since this house was also to be lived in, between 
that and prince Ch’ing’s hou-e they built still another small 
loti 1 , in order to protect the protecting house of Prince Rung! 
And last summer, as we were constructing a new house and 
school, the old men climbed the mound in front of our gate 
and discussed there the influences of these new buildings on 
* the Jeng-shui of the place! 

For the same reason in former years nobody, not oven the 
emperor, built anything higher than the towers of the city- 
wall, lest their feng shut might be destroyed. 

How much the Chinese feel themselves dependent upon 
cosmic influences, appears also from the use they make of the 
calendar. This calendar was formerly compiled by the astro¬ 
logical department of the Board of Ceremonies. For every¬ 
day there is noted what kind of things should or should not 
be done: a contract, a wedding, a trip, the first day of enter- 
I ing school, erection of a new house, the cutting out of gar¬ 
ments, bathing, etc. The Buddhistic monks also have their 
list of days on which it is favourable to admit new novices or 
to shave their heads. These indications of the calendar are 
observed very strictly and no pagan will begin an undertaking 
of any importance without first consulting the calendar. 
Much less will he act against its indications! That is the 
reason why on some days you will see in every street a wed¬ 
ding procession or a funeral cortege. Surely that day is indi¬ 
cated in the calendar as an auspicious one for weddings or 
for funerals! 
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Also in order to protect their houses from the influence 
of devils, the Chinese build the so-called devil-wall in front 
of the main entrance of their houses: this is not only a defense 
against prying eyes, but against devils which are believed to 
go always in a straight line. For the same reason the paths 
and walks in a Chinese garden are very often winding and 
sinuous. This creates a fine aesthetic effect, it is true, but 
the intention of the Chinese is to deceive the devils, so that 
they may not be able to find their way into the house. 

Deception of the spirits is very common: e.g. boys are 
called by a girl’s name, so that the spirits may believe the 
child is not a boy (spirits are said to persecute boys rather 
than girls!); or the character 3E is placed on the child’s fore¬ 
head, so that the devil may think he is a tiger (the tiger, the 
most terrible enemy of devils, said to have the character Hi 
on its forehead). In South China they make a paper-doll to 
represent each member of the family, that the devil of 
sickness may be deceived and go into the doll instead of the 
person! 

There is also an endless list of beliefs in good and bad 
omens. But 1 think that European or American people, with 
their nearly two thousand years of Christian influence and 
civilization, have nothing to say on this point to the Chinese, 
who have had no such Revelation as they; in Europe and 
America, as well as in China — even more than in China, the 
old proverb is true, that faith and superstition are in inverse 
proportion to each other! 

If we go back now to our original question: "What is 
the historical development of the religious conviction of 
the Chinese people, which has led to the convictions of our 
days?” we can sum up the answer as follows; 

Chinese people in the beginning had a monotheistic — 
although not purely monotheistic — religion, one supreme god 
and very many spirits and a worship of their ancestors, all 
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equally obligatory. Thts religion however unconsciously be¬ 
came a polytheistic one, many spirits also coming to be 
regarded as gods. This religion was revived by Confucianism, 
but at the same time was made rationalistic. A profound 
system ol ethics was worked out, but religious life, and the 
deep questions that occupy every man’s mind were neglected. 
Chinese people were deeply trained, but their heart was not 
satisfied. Therefore they willingly believed Buddhism,which 
accommodating itself to Chinese mentality, gave them an 
answer to many questions about the other world, and cere¬ 
monies that satisfied their hearts. And since the Buddhist 
belief is not rigid and Taoism offered them protecting 
talismans and other objects which would bring them blessing, 
they also willingly accepted this superstition to prolong their 
lives. 

Although the people remainod fundamentally Confucia- 
nists. many changes were made in this religion. The 
Confucian supreme god T’ien, for instance, whose worship was 
reserved to the emperor, disappeared from the religious life 
of the common people and gave place to the Taoist Yu Huang 
Shang 77. Also the Confucian gods of the door and the hearth 
are worshipped now in ceremonies which have a Taoist origin. 
On the other hand, the worship of the Taoist City-god; of 
Kuan Yii the Taoist God of War; and of Wen Ch’ang, the 
Taoist God of Literature,became a part of the official religion 
of the state, which was Confucianism; so much so, that 
Wen Cli'ang had his altar in the temples of Confucius, in 
every examination hall and in every school. Indeed, 1 myself 
saw last summer in an exhibition of Buddhist art in a 
Buddhist temple in Peking, many little shrines with the 
statue of the Taoist god Kuan Yu ,accompanied by his son Kuan 
P'ing and by Chou Ts’ang as we described them above, in our 
lecture on Taoism. 

No Chinese family, even if they are followers of Buddhism 
and devotees of Amito, will omit the Confucian sacrifices to 
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the ancestors. And, as we saw, this worship of ancestors 
penetrated even into Buddhist monkhood, so that novices 
adopt their teachers as spiritual father,and offer the ancestral 
sacrifices to them after death. It often happens that Taoist 
and Buddhist monks are both invited to perform their rites 
on the same occasions, such as funerals and so on. 

The emperor and officials were officially the sacrificers 
in the Confucian cult, and at the same time the supervisors of 
Taoist gods, even if they personnally were Buddhists. Nay, 
their position as a Confucian sacrificer and Taoist supreme 
ruler did not hinder many emperors from shaving their heads 
and becoming Buddhist monks. 

I think we can sum up Chinese religious life in one 
sentence as follows. Except for the few who are pure Con- 
fucianists, Buddhists or Taoists, the ordinary people are 
Confucianists in their daily living and their ethics, Taoists in 
their superstitions, and Buddhists in their ceremonies (wed¬ 
dings, funerals, etc.) and in their relation to the life after 
death. 

And so they bring into actual reality the saying: JUj SJiih, 
Tao, San Chiao, Han San Wei I, §|, it, H#, 
Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism, three religions, 
contain three, but are only one. 
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